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Whitman names 
Cronheim Acting 
Secretary of State 


TRENTON — Last week, 
Gov. Christie Whitman named a 
member of her staff, Carol Cron- 
heim of Lambertville, to serve as 
Acting Secretary of State. Cron- 
heim temporarily replaces former 
Secretary of State Lonna Hooks. 

“Because of Carol's extensive 
background in the arts, history 
and the humanities,” says Whit- 
man, “I have asked her to oversee 
the implementation of the Teorga- 
nization of the Department. 
Whitman says she is still in the 
interviewing process to name a 
permanent secretary. 


Clemency effort 
launched for Kemba 
Smith 


WASHINTON — A confer- 
ence of one of the nation’s lead- 
ing African American women’s 
service organizations was the 
launching ground for a clemency 
campaign to President Clinton 
seeking the ielease of a young 
African American college student 
considered a stark example of 
unfair sentencing rules. 

The NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund joined The 
Links, Inc. and some 2,000 mem- 
bers at its biennium assembly in 
Boston on July 1 to present the 
case of Kemba Smith. Now serv- 
ing 24% year sentence at the 
Danbury Correctional Facility in 
Connecticut on drug conspiracy 
charges Smith, 26, has become 
the focus of national attention. 


National leaders 
focus of NAACP con- 
vention 


ATLANTA — Beginning 
July 11, thousands of NAACP 
members will converge on 
Atlanta for the 89th Annual 
NAACP Convention. The con- 
vention will take place at the 
Georgia World Congress Center 
and will conclude on July 16. The 
theme for the convention is 
“Preparing Tomorrow's Leaders 
Toda; 


y.” 

Delegates will hear from 
NAACP leaders Kweisi Mfume 
and Julian Bond, and Gen. Colin 
Powell, Vice President Al Gore, 
and former New York Mayor 
David Dinkins. The convention 
will address issues facing people 
of color, 


Students assist 
children at 
Freedom Schools 


WASHINGTON — More 
than 250 African American col- 
lege students and college age 
adults from the Children’s 
Defense Fund’s Black Communi- 
ty Crusade for Children recently 
completed a two-week training 
program that will prepare them to 
serve low-income children at 33 
Freedom Schools in 12 states and 
the District of Columbia this 
summer, 

“From New York to Califor- 
nia, Freedom Schools will make a 
Positive difference in the lives of 
children this summer,” said Free- 
dom Schools Director Julienne 
Johnson. 


To subscribe, call 
908-754-3400 


Get the news that’s relevant to 
you, your family and your 
community’s progress. 


KKK, Black Panthers face off in Jasper, TX 


JASPER, Texas (AP) — On the 
eve of Black Panthers’ planned faceoff 
with Ku Klux Klan members, prosecu- 
tors were preparing a state capital mur- 
der case against those responsible for 
the dragging death of James Byrd Jr. 

white men, Lawrence Rus- 
sell Brewer Jr., 31, of Sulphur Springs, 
and Shawn Berry and John William 
King, both 23, of Jasper are charged in 
the June 7 slaying of Byrd, who was 
black. Byrd was chained to a pickup 
truck and dragged down a road. 

The New Black Panther Party, 
advising Jasper residents to “load your 


guns,” sent armed members to the Bast 
Texas town to protect blacks during the 
planned Klan rally. 

A U.S. Senate committee on 
approved $100,000 to help pay for the 
prosecution of the case. The full Sen- 
ate must also give its OK. Jasper 
County officials said federal prosecu- 
tors will help try the state case before 
deciding how to proceed in their own 
investigation. 

Jasper County Sheriff Billy 
Rowles has said he’s confident attor- 
neys can seek capital murder indict- 
ments against King and Brewer before 


à grand jury next month. Berry, who 
has been cooperating with authorities, 
is not likely to face capital murder 
charges, 

At the rally held in front of the 
Jasper courthouse, the Ku Klux Klan 
denounced the Byrd killing. 

About a dozen of the Panthers, 
carrying shotguns and rifles, said they 
wanted to protect Jasper’s blacks from 

KKK. 


Authorities, however, kept the two 
groups separated and confrontations 
generally were limited to pushing and 
shoving as a couple of Panthers and 


Black Muslims tried to crash into the 
fenced area where the Klansmen, most 
of them wearing their pointed hoods 
and robes, held a 90 minute rally. 

At least one black man was taken 
into custody after a scuffle broke out 
when some of the Klansmen attempted 
2 ate away in a car as the rally 


ae curity was intense, with local 
police and sheriff's deputies bolstered 
by FBI agents and Texas Department 
of Public Safety troopers. More than a 
dozen troopers wearing helmets and 
equipped with gas masks, stood shoul- 


der to shoulder on the lawn as the rally 
took place. 

Businesses around the square, 
many of them adorned with yellow 
bows and ribbons put up in the wake of 
the slaying, were closed. 

About 200 spectators did show up, 
some of them jeering as the Klan 
emerged from the courthousee door 
carrying flags. A sound system was set 
up and various Klansmen took turns 
denouncing the media, affirmative 
action and blacks. Most Jasper resi- 
dents took the advice of local officials 
and stayed away. 


Religious leaders meet with mayors 


Bishop Donald Hill 


Orange Mayor Bob Bowser, and Reverend Dr. David Jefferson, Sr. of Metropoli 


and political leaders at the Metropolitan Baptist Church in Newark. 


NEWARK — Hundreds of 
sentatives from New Jersey's religious 
and political communities joined with 
the Conference of Mayors at the Met- 
ropolitan Baptist Church in Newark for 
a panel discussion on improving New 
Jersey communities. Among the topics 
discussed were opportunities presented 
by the recent New Jersey Supreme 
Court decision to implement pre- 
kindergarten programs in special needs 
districts, adult and child daycare, 
affordable housing and job training 
programs. Sponsored by the Prudential 
Foundation, the conference also exam- 
ined the legal structure necessary to 
design an appropriate non-profit cor- 
poration and funding. 

“This Conference is the first 
statewide forum to examine the 
prospect of churches and religious 
institutions providing pre-kindergarten 
children’s programming as outlined in 


the most recent Abbott v. Burke deci- 
sion,” said James E. McGreevey, 
Mayor of Woodbridge Township, and 
moderator of the Conference. “We 
commend all of the participants gath- 
ered today for their interest and 
insights in addressing critical educa- 
tional issues confronting our commu- 
nities.” 

The event kicked off with a 
keynote address by Dr. Wyatt Tee 
Walker, Senior Pastor at the Canaan 
Baptist Church of Christ in Harlem and 
former Chief of Staff to Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Quoting from his work, The 
Harvard Paper, Walker said, “Without 
fanfare and little notice the African- 
American Church has been critical in 
the process of healing and creating 
wholeness in Black life. It is patently 
clear that the salvation of the race is in 
the hands of the Black Church wit 
help of the good Lord. No outside 


to discuss building NJ communities 


agency, no Federal govemment, no 
condition of goodwill-none can suf- 
fice. We must save ourselves.” 

o Klagholz, Commissioner’ of 
the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion made a special presentation on the 
recent New Jersey Supreme Court 
decision to implement pre-kinder- 
garten programs in special needs dis- 
tricts, 

“We are eagerly preparing to 
implement a plan for improving stu- 
dent learning in the Abbott Districts 
through whole-school reform, a collec- 
tion of programs and strategies which 
will involve restructuring—from the 
ground up—the staff and resources at 
each school,” said Commissioner of 
Education Leo Klagholz. “Since it has 
been well-documented that reading 
proficiency is the key to early and later 
sugcess in all subjects, our vision of 
whole-school reform: includes 


'd of Second Baptist Church in Perth Amboy, Reverend Dr. Reginald T. Jackson of St. Matthew A.M.E. in Orange, East 
in Baptist Church of Newark met with other ministers, mayors 


Photo by Kai Niyonu 


enrolling students in preschool and 
kindergarten programs that offer spe- 
cially designed content to lay the foun- 
dation for early reading instruction. 
Through this approach, we expect to 
reach our foremost goal of ensuring 
that our children have every opportuni- 
ty to receive the quality education that 
is vital and necessary for success in the 
21st century.” 

A panel discussion followed, with 
leaders from non-profit religious orga- 
nizations, government and business 
sharing success stories and partnership 
ideas for creating important change in 
communities. The panel included: 
Diane Keel Atkins, Dir. Corp. Child- 
care Services, Hoffman LaRoche, 
Paterson Mayor Martin Barnes; Bish- 
op William T. Cahoon of Plainfield, 
Bishop Donald Hilliard of Perth 
Amboy; Reverend Reginald T. Jackson 


See RELIGIOUS LEADERS/B3 


Newark 
stop on 
group’s 
slave route 


By Deepti Hajela 
Associated Press Writer 


NEWARK, N.J. (AP) — Hoping 
their steps will lead people down the 
path to racial reconciliation, a group 
of pilgrims who intend to trace the 
American slave route back to Africa 
arrived in New Jersey recently, con- 
tinuing a journey that started in May 
‘os is expected to last more than a 
yea 

"after crossing the George Wash- 
ington Bridge in the moming, about 
30 members of the Interfaith Pilgrim- 
age of the Middle Passage arrived at a 
Newark park for a prayer rally. 

About 100 people tumed out to 
waich the rally, which included a cer- 
emony honoring victims of the slave 
trade. 

The march started on May 30 in 
Massachusetts. Organizers said they 
hoped their journey would promote 
dialogue between people and help 
close the rifts that slavery created. 

“We want to wake up white 
Americans to confront this part of his- 
tory that has so long been repressed,” 
said the Rev. Paul Mayer, who coor- 
dinated the group’s stop in Newark. 

He said it was fitting that the 
group stopped in New Jersey, because 
it was one of the last Northern states 
to ban slavery. 

The trip will take the pilgrims 
down the East Coast and into the 
Deep South. After leaving Newark, 
the group will travel through Trenton, 
Camden, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Charlotte, N.C., before reaching 
New Orleans, the final destination in 
this country. 

Along the way, pilgrims will visit 
slave auction blocks, sites of lynch- 
ings and slave-ship ports. They will 
also stop at places like the Macedonia 
AME Church in Camden, a safe 
house for slaves escaping into the 
North along the so-called Under- 
ground Railroad. 

From New Orleans, pilgrims will 
sail to the Caribbean ‘and Brazil, and 
finally to Africa, where they will 
make their way down the western 
coast, ending up in Cape Town, South 
Africa, in May 1999. 


Legislative 


crime bill 


targets drug dealers 


RENTON—Congressman Bob 
Menendez recently announced a get- 
uth legislative package that targets 

drug dealers, particularly those that 
prey on children, establishes “Justice 
Strike Forces” to go into cities and 
break up drug-dealing networks, and 
places “safety officers” in schools to 
work with students and combat vio- 
lence. 

proposed Drug Elimination 
and Justice Act (DEJA), which also 
puts thousands of new cops on the 
streets, additionally establishes a feder- 
al “drug court” network that takes low- 
level offenders out of the traditional 
court system and provides mandatory 
treatment. It also funds non-profit, 
after-school programs to serve as safe 
havens for youths. 

Menendez, joined by U.S. Senator 
Robert Torricelli, explained the pro- 
posal at a press conference at the State 
House in Trenton. 

“Senator Torricelli and I are here 
to draw a line in the sand,” Menendez 
said. “A line against those who deal 
drugs to our kids; a line against vio- 
lence in our schools; a line to keep 


drugs off our streets, and out of our 
sala, our parks and our neighbor- 
ho 


The bill authorizes Justice Strike 
Forces teams of specially trained feder- 
al prosecutors who will work with law 
enforcement and the Department of 
Justice. The teams, modeled after the 
successful organized crime strike 
forces led by Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, will go into cities and break 
up and dismantle drug-dealing net- 
works. 

‘Another major provision in the bill 
would add 20,000 new cops at the local 
level, which is above and beyond the 
100,000 President Clinton has been 
adding in the last four years through 
his Community Oriented Policing Ser- 
vices (COPS) program. Half of those 
new cops would work in partnership 
with local schools as specially trained 
school safety officers to address two 
key problem areas facing today’s 
ag schoolyard violence and drug 


“Make no mistake about it: this is 
a war against crime and drugs with 
many battles,” Menendez concluded 


RENO, NV — The 66th Annual 
Meeting of The U. S. Conference of 
Mayors, held June 19-23 at Reno's 
Hilton Hotel featured several top 
administration officials, including 
an address by President Bill Clinton. 
President Clinton joined approxi- 
mately 300 mayors via satellite to 
fecognize the remarkable job they 
are doing as the CEOs of cities in a 
U.S. economy that is surpassing all 
Projections. 

Local Mayors attending the con- 
ference were Plainfield Mayor Al 
‘McWilliams, Newark Mayor Sharpe 
James, Irvington Mayor Sara Bost 
Who was named to the Board during 
the conference, and Elizabeth Mayor 
and board member, Chris Bollwage. 

“The conference provides a 
forum for mayors to speak with cab- 
inet officials in a one on one as well 
äs group sessions,” Mayor Bollwage 
Said in an interview with City News. 
Bollwage has been attending the 
Conference since 1993. 

_ “Transportation was a 
major issue for the New Jersey 
mayors,” he added. “We dis: 
cussed the TEA-21 ie Trans- 
portation Equity Act) which 
will serve as a local rail link.” 

A plenary session, titled “Report 
on Rebuild America,” took up the 
issue of transportation funding and 


Local mayors convene in Reno 


z L 
Elizabeth Mayor Chris Bollwage, far left (black shirt), joined (counter 
clockwise) Mayor Jeff Griffen of Reno; Hope Mayor Tim McDonough; 
Mayor Mary Thalia Kay of Pemberton, president of NJ Council of 
; Newark Mayor Sharpe James; Plainfield Mayor Al 
iams, Irvington Mayor Sara Bost, Trenton Mayor Doug Palmer; 
ppm Mayor Ralph Peterson; Mayor Jack Rafferty of Hami 


Township; Mayor Michael Voll of Middle Township, C: 


May County; 


Mayor Jack Alter of Fort Lee; Mayor Joseph Scarpelli of Brick Town- 


ship; and (center) Cal 
U.S. Conference of Mayors. 
meeting the necessary transporta- 
tion needs of America’s cities into 
the 21st century. 

Signed by the President June 9 
after receiving bipartisan support in 
TEA-21 appropriates 


Congress, 
nearly $218 billion in spending for 
the nation’s trans; ortation systems 


West, a representative from Newark at the 


over the next six years. 

Ina break from discussing polit- 
ical issues, 25 mayors worked to 
raise the walls on the latest Truckee 
Meadows Habitat for Humanity 
House. The Freddie Mac-sponsored 
home is part of the “House That 
Congress Built” program. 


Cıty News A2 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
offers a non-credit course on “Microsoft 
Office 97—Word 97" - Part 2, from 7:10. 
to 9:10 p.m. 908-709-7600 


CALDWELL—The Office of the County 
Clerk will be at thë Caldwell Town Hall 
Bidg. from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. to 
process passports, notary public oaths, 
ABC identification cards (no senior 
id's), veterans licenses, and filing of 
physicians licenses. You must provide 
your own photos. 


JERSEY CITY—The Women’s Center 
of NJ City University will hold a pro- 
gram on “Still Getting Fit: Fastwalking,” 
from noon to 1 p.m. 201-200-3189. 


FRIDAY, JULY 10 


BROOKLYN—The 1998 Mobil African 
‘American Women on Tour will be at the 
New York Marriott, Downtown Brooklyn 
for a Black women's empowerment 
conference. For location and time, 
please call 619-560-2770. 


PHILADELPHIA—Promise Keepers’ 
“Live a Legacy” men’s conference will 
be held through July 11th at the 
Veteran's Stadium in Philadelphia. 1- 
800-888-7595. 


SATURDAY, JULY 11 


PLAINFIELD—The 35th annual art and 
craft show will be held at Library Park. 
Rain date - July 12th. 908-754-7250. 


SCOTCH PLAINS—A bus trip to Kings 
Dominion and Baltimore Harbor will be 
happening through July 12th. Leaving 
from Plainfield Ave. & Park Place in 
Scotch Plains 7 a.m. sharp and return- 
ing Sunday, July 12 about 11 p.m. 908- 
754-5289. 


ELIZABETH—Community Access 
Unlimited will hold a flea market from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the’agency's head- 
quarters, located at 80 West Grand 
Street. 908-354-3040, ext. 275. 


NEW YORK—A workshop for youth 
grades 9 -12 will be held atthe Sony 
Wonder Technology Lab introducing 
them to the world of video camera 
technology from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. or 3 
to 5 p.m. 212-833-8100. 


NEWARK—Empowerment workshops 
for parents every Saturday until August 
15. Parents will gain the knowledge to 
become real partners in improving 
Newark's schools. 973-643-0034. 


‘SUNDAY, JULY 12 
EDISON—SingleFaces will have a 
dance party beginning at 8 p.m. at The 
Pines Manor. 732-462-2406, 

MONDAY, JULY 13 


CRANFORD—Union County College 


offers a non-credit course on “Microsoft 
Office 97—Word 97" - Part 3, from 7:10 
to 9:10 p.m. 908-709-7600 


MAHWAH—The 21st Annual A&P 
Tennis Classic, featuring many of the 
biggest names in women’s profession- 
al tennis, open. The week long tourna- 
ment continues through Sunday, July 
19th at the Crossroads Corporate 
Center. 201-825-9100. 


TUESDAY, JULY 14 


EAST ORANGE—The Office of the 
County Clerk will be at the East Orange 
Municipal Bldg. from 2 to 8 p.m. to 
process passports, notary public oaths, 
ABC identification cards (no senior 
id's), veterans licenses, and filing of 
physicians licenses. You must provide 
your own photos. 


WEST ORANGE—A tour of the zoo at 
night to observe animal behavior at 
night will be held at Essex County's 
Turtle Back Zoo. 973-731-5801 


FRIDAY, JULY 17 


NEWARK—Come to a free speech 
panel discussion on the political situa- 
tion in Indonesia, its lessons for all 
fighters for social and economic justice. 
This discussion will be held 7:30 p.m. at 
the Pathfinder bookstore. 973-643- 


SUNDAY, JULY 19 


ISELIN—A SingleFaces dance party 
will be held 8 p.m. at the Woodbridge 
Hilton. 732-462-2406. 


MONDAY, JULY 20 


JERSEY CITY—The Women's Center 
of NJ City University will hold apro- 
gram on “Legal Education Night,” from 
6 to 8 p.m. 201-200-3189. 


MONDAY, JULY 27 


SCOTCH PLAINS—The Arc of Union 
County Golf Outing celebrates 10th 


links of Shackamaxon Golf and 
Country Club. 908-754-7826 


JERSEY CITY—The Women's Center 
of NJ City University will hold a pro- 
gram on “Women Raising Your Self- 
Esteem; from 4:30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 201- 
200-3189 


MONDAY, AUGUST 3 


CRANFORD—Union County College 
offers "News and Amuse”, a non-credit 
course to familiarize participants with 
the field of journalism using a practical, 
hands-on approach. The course will be 
conducted from 9 a.m. to noon on 
Mondays through Thursdays, through 
August 13th at the Cranford campus. 


PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY 
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Beta Alpha Omega awards Ruth B, Watts scholarships 


EAST ORANGE—The Beta 
Alpha Omega chapter, Newark of the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Inc. 
recently awarded the Ruth B. Watts 
and Mae C. Jemison to eight recipi- 
ents at its annual scholarship awards 
luncheon. The chapter awarded 
$15,000 in scholarships. The recipi- 
ents included the following students: 
Sherrie Evans, Frank H. Morrell High 
School; Kiera Billings, Kelly 
Williams, University High; Arita 
Amponash, Malcolm X Shabazz 

igh; Ikhlas Rashid, Joane Agnat, 
Science High; Melinda James, 
Nathalie Jean-Louis, Weequahic 
High. The Una M. Janifer Award went 
to Cheryl Reid for having the highest 
grade point average in the undergrad- 
uate chapter, Gamma Zeta. The 
Marion B. Hebbons Undergraduate 
Award went to Kiyana Glass for the 
st improved student. Both students 
ed $750.00 each. Greetings 
were offered by Melody Parker, pres- 
ident of the chapter. 

Community service awards were 
ted to community leaders. They 
Marvin Perry Jones, an airline 

f Airlines 
B. Thompson-Wallace, an administra- 
tor and Executive Director of the 
International Youth Organization for 
outstanding service to the community. 

In recognition of Media Day, the 
chapter presented a plaque to The City 
News for publicizing chapter events 
during the year. A fashion show was 
featured by fabulous Emily Miles. 
Barbara Williams, chairman of the 
fundraising committee served as mis- 
tress of ceremonies for the luncheon. 
Sylvia Cyrus and Ella Rainey served 
as chairmen of the scholarship com- 
mittee 

Beta Alpha Omega is a communi- 
ty service organization that sponsors 
programs that support economic 
empowerment, the black family, the 
arts, scholarships, health care, math 
and science initiatives, and many 
more. 


(L-R) Danica Bradman, co-chair- 
man of the Community Service 
Committee, Melody Parker, presi- 
dent of Beta Alpha Omega 
Chapter, Newark of the Alpha 
Kappa Sorority, Inc. present 
awards to Community Service 
Recipients, Marvin Perry Jon s, 
an airline Captain for Del 
Airlines, Carolyn B. Thompson 
Wallace, Exec. Director for 
International Youth Organization: 
as Willola Ashley,. chairman of 
the nominating committee, 
Barbara Harris, co-chairman of 
the Community Service Chairman 
look on 


NOTICE TO POTENTIAL VICTIMS OF 
DISCRIMINATION AT HILLCREST VILLAGE 


AND LEXI 


APARTMENTS 
\GTON VILLAGE 


APARTMENTS 


On April 8, 1998, the United States District Court for the District of New Jer 


entered an order resolving a lawsuit brought by 

against the owners, 
Apartments and Lexington Village Apartments in Cla 
alleged that the defendants had discriminated 
rental housing there. Under this order. 


the United States Department of 


managers and rental agents of Hillcrest Village 


k, New Jersey. The lawsuit 
gainst black persons who sought 
you may be entitled to receive monetary 


‘R-Mary Peele, Ella Rainey, Sylvia C: Melo 
President of Beta Alpha Omega Chapter, Newark of the Alpha ree ‘Alpha ‘Sorority, no. Winiffed Waldon, viee 


; Barbara Williams, Sherrie Evans, Frank H. Morrell High School; Kierra Billings, Kelly 
nce High; , Etta Sample. 


igh; Iklas Rashid, oe anne Agnat, Sci Lamyra Clarke, 


jody Parker, 


tured are Arita Amponsah, Malcolm X Shabazz High, Melinda James, 


Nathalie Jean-Louis, both of Weequahic High. 


relief if you asked about or applied for renting, or rented, an apartment at Hillcrest} 
Village Apartments or Lexington Village Apartments and: 


1. You were denied an opportunity to live there because of your race or 
color or the race or color of someone who would be living with you or 


2. You were falsely told that no apartments were available because of your 
race or color or the race or color of someone who would be living with yo 
lor 


3. You were otherwise discriminated against on the basis of race or color 
in connection with your occupancy at Hillcrest Village Apartments. or 
Lexington Village Apartments or your attempt to rent a unit there. 


If you believe you were discriminated against because of race or color at 
Hillcrest Village Apartments or Lexington Village Apartments, or if you 
have any information about persons who may have been discriminated 
against there on the basis of race or color, please contact the United States 
Department of Justice at 1-800-896-7743. You may also write to: 


United States Department of Justice 
Civil Rights Division 

Housing and Civil Enforcement Section 
P.O. Box 65998 

Washington, D.C. 20035-5998 


NOTE: You must call or write no later than ninety (90) days from 
August 8, 1998. 


Jeremee L. Johnson, representing City News, receives a Media 
Appreciation award from Gail Gillespie of Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorc 


Howard graduates 
from Northfield School 


NORTHFIELD, Mass.—Jilea Howard, 
the daughter of Clothilde Watten of 
Plainfield, is a 1998 graduate of 
Northfield Mount Hermon School, a 
Massachusetts independent, col- 
lege-preparatory school. 

etter Chance Scholar 
and a member of the varsity/junior- 
varsity track and field team, she has 
been a member of Jamaa, a student 
organization; the Gospel Choir; and 
the class Steering Committee. 
has completed a 1998 Psd 
ship with Wall Street Strategies, a 
New York City investment firm. She 
also has performed community-ser- 
vice volunteer work with Habitat for 
Humanity, at a soup kitchen and in a 
nursing home. In the fall she will 
attend Florida A & M University in 
Tallahassee. 
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BLACK CIVIL WAR 
VETERANS WILL BE 
HONORED 


WASHINGTON — The 
unveiling of the African-Ameri- 
can Civil War Memorial “Spirit 
of Freedom” monument will lead 
off five days of events honoring 
Civil War heroes. Starting July 
15, and continuing through July 
18, the memorial will include the 
unveiling of a sculpture designed 
by Kentuckian Ed Hamilton. 
Other activities include a sympo- 
sium featuring the descendants of 
black troops and sailors and a 
sunrise tribute to the United 
States Colored Troops at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. For more 
information, call 1-888-648- 
8728. 


NEVADA GOP 
CONGRESSMEN GET 
LOW MARKS 


LAS VEGAS (AP) — The 
NAACP has given low marks to 
Reps. John Ensign and Jim Gib- 
bons, saying their voting records 
show an indifference to civil 
rights issues. Ensign and Gib- 
bons, both R-Nev., were rated at 
24.9 percent and 33.2 percent 
respectively. Conversely, Sens. 
Harry Reid and Richard Bryan, 
both D-Nev., received exception- 
al scores of 100 percent and 80 
percent respectively. 

NAACP national and regional 
officials announced the results of 
the civil rights group’s evaluation 
of voting records at a news con- 
ference recently. They examined 
votes on 10 different issues it 
deemed important for underprivi- 
leged people. Nevada received a 
failing grade of 60 percent over- 
all based on the combined score 
of its four representatives. Cali- 
fornia, Washington state and 
New Mexico also were rated 
around 60 percent. Arizona, Utah 
and Idaho were rated below 50 
percent. 


SUSPECT IS 
ARRAIGNED IN RACE- 
RELATED MURDER 


DENVER (AP) — A Denver 
judge entered innocent pleas for 
two men accused of killing a 
West African immigrant and 
shooting and paralyzing a woman 
who rant to his aid. Denver Dis- 
trict Judge Federico Alvarez 
recently entered the pleas for 
Nathan Thill, 19, and Jeremiah 
Bamum, 24, when their attorneys 
refused to do so before knowing 
if the case would carry the death 
penalty. 

State law provides that judges 
can enter innocent pleas at the 
arraignment if defendants don’t 
or refuse to do so. Thill and Bar- 
num are charged with first-degree 
murder in the Nov. 18 shooting 
death of Oumar Dia, 38, and 
attempted murder in the shooting 
of Jeannie Vanvelkinburgh 


OFFICER CONVICTED 
OF ABUSING WOMAN 
IN CUSTODY 


NEW YORK (AP) — A 
police officer was convicted 
recently of sexually abusing a 
woman in a Brooklyn station- 
house after he arrested her two 
years ago. Benjamin Rodriguez, 
26, of Long Island, was found 
guilty of four counts of sexual 
abuse in the third degree, a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a maxi- 
mm jail term of 90 days, said 
District Attorney Charles Hynes. 

The week-long, non-jury trial 
was presided over by Justice 
James Starkey in Supreme Court 
in Brooklyn. Rodriguez is to be 
sentenced Aug. 12. “This offi- 
cer’s actions reflect upon him 
alone and not upon the thousands 
of men and women police offi- 
cers who serve with pride and 
honor,” said Hynes in a state- 
ment. 


PROSECUTION PUTS 


QUICK END TO COSBY 
MURDER CASE 


SANTA MONICA, Calif. 
(AP) — Prosecutors in the Ennis 
Cosby murder trial wrapped up 
their case with a strange twist, 
showing jurors a man the defense 
says is the real killer but without 
asking him any questions. 

The abrupt finish came Friday, 
June 26, after just five days of 
testimony. Prosecutor Anne 
Ingalls had Los Angeles County 
sheriff's deputies march Eli 
Zakaria into the courtroom in 
handcuffs and a jail jumpsuit. It 
was a dramatic appearance by the 
man defense attorneys claim 
killed Bill Cosby’s only son. 

Zakaria, said nothing but was 
told to stand only inches from the 
jury so the panelists could get a 
good look. He was then taken out 
of the courtroom, 


SAN FRANCISCO — 
The United Negro College 
Fund (UNCF) continues its 
mission of ensuring that 
deserving young African 
‘Americans get a chance to 
go to college by awarding 
full four-year college schol- 
arships to Angel Malone of 
Berkeley and Venus 
Rodriguez of San Francisco. 
These two remarkable Bay 
Area women received the 
scholarship funds because of 
their perseverance in over- 
coming dramatic odds to 
obtain a superior education. 

“These two young 
women—who have each 
shown outstanding character 
and perseverance—represent 
exactly the’kind of outstand- 


ing students that the United 
Negro College Fund wants 
to help,” says William H. 
Gray, the chief executive of 
the UNCE. Fach young lady 
received $15, 

Angel K. ‘Milne 17, is 
a 1998 graduate of Berkeley 
High School in Berkeley, 
California, Angel has decid- 
ed to attend Xavier College 


graduate of the prestigious 
French American Interna- 
tional School in San Francis- 
co. She has decided to attend 
Clark Atlanta University this 
fall. She was appointed by 
San Francisco Mayor Willie 
Brown to the city’s Youth 
Commission in 1996. 
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L 
Venus Rodriguez t far right, receives her $15,000 scholarship from William H. Gray Ill, 
center, chief executive of UNCF. 


Reno weighs inquiry into King’s death 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Attor- 
ney General Janet Reno is expected to 
order a limited new inquiry into the 
30-year-old assassination of Martin 
Luther King Jr., officials say. 

Some members of Congress were 
told by Justice officials that Reno 
would decide how far the new inquiry 
will go. Justice spokesman Bert Bran- 
denburg said she had not made up her 
mind last week. 

Reno was expected to accept a 
staff recommendation for a limited 
inquiry that stopped short of a full- 
scale, multimillion-dollar _ probe, 
according to Justice officials who 
requested anonymity. 

They anticipated she also would 


, reject a proposal by the slain civil 


rights leader’s widow, Coretta Scott 
King, and the King children, for a 


Slave justices 
in the early 
1800s? 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga. (AP) 
— “You hear that slaves had trials 
and the first thing you think is: if 
they’re accused of a crime against a 
white person, they’re guilty and 
that’s pretty much the end of it. But 
that’s not really the case,” said 
Glenn McNair, a doctoral student at 
Emory University in Atlanta who 
wrote his master’s thesis on the trials 
of slaves in Baldwin County. 

Although most crimes were han- 
dled. on the plantation, slave trials 
were fairly common in the South 
when the crime involved two sepa- 
rate slave owners. 

The Baldwin County documents 
chronicle the trials of slaves accused 
of capital offenses ranging from 
arson to murder between 1812 and 
1838. Most of the presiding justices 
were slave owners themselves, and 
the juries were always made up of 
white men. 

Before 1814, when the first red- 
brick, white-columned courthouse 
was built in Milledgeville, Georgia’s 
antebellum capital, judges some- 
times held trials in their homes. 

Three justices, acting much as a 
modern-day grand jury does, would 
first meet to determine whether a 
case should go to trial. The trial also 
was heard by three justices. There 
was a prosecutor, but rarely a 
defense attorney. Often, the slave- 
holder would represent his slave. 
Whites and blacks were called as 
witnesses. Some testimony was 
summarized in court records, but 
there are no lengthy transcripts to 
provide a detailed picture of the tri- 
al; 


s. 

“It doesn’t necessarily mean that 
they were just or fair, but what it 
does say is that they did have a sys- 
tem of due process before they 
meted out any punishment,” said 
Akinyele Umoja, an assistant profes- 
sor of African-American studies at 
Georgia State University in Atlanta. 

A slave named Aluk was spared 
from death despite pleading guilty to 
striking a slave owner in 1818, 
according to the court records. He 
was sentenced to 50 lashes on his 
bare back for three succeeding days. 

Such decisions were not out of 
mercy, historians say, but for the 
protection of the master’s property. 

The value of slaves increased in 
the South after weoi, when: foreign 
slave trade was ban the necd 
to retain existing labor 
increased 

“The slaves did represent mone- 
tary valuc, so slave owners were 
very reluctant to put somebody to 
death,” said Donald DeVore, direc- 
tor of The Amistad Research Center 
in New Orleans and a former history 
professor, “When a slave is sen- 
tenced to death, you’re burning 
down your house ‘without having 
insurance.” 

For years, the records from the 
slave trials lay virtually untouched 
on a shelf in Baldwin County's cour- 
thouse. 

Atut three years ago, the tat- 
tered documents were stolen from 
the aging courthouse, which was 
built in 1887 as the second successor 
to the 1814 building, said Probate 
Court Clerk Ann Baker.The docu- 
ments had been ictwned on micro- 
film, however, and are still available 
at the state archives in Atlanta. 


slave 


national commission. 

The King family now doubts that 
James Earl Ray was solely responsi- 
ble for the assassination of King, who 
was gunned down on a motel balcony 
in Memphis, Tenn., on April 4, 1968. 
Ray, who was imprisoned for the 
murder until his death of liver disease 
this year, disavowed his initial confes- 
sion and spent years fuilely seeking 

sw tri: 


Dube a visit with Reno in April, 
the Kings proposed a commission 
modeled on South Africa’s Commis- 
sion of Truth and Reconciliation. That 
panel has given amnesty from crimi- 
nal prosecution to former officials and 
others who have confessed their roles 

+ cveta 


of racial separation. The King family 
made the same plea to President Cli 
ton this month. 

‘A seven-month investigation by 
Memphis District Attorney General 
Bill Gibbons concluded this spring 
that there was no evidence anyone 
other than Ray assassinated King. 

‘Any Justice review of the murder 
is likely to focus particularly on new 
evidence the King family says it has 
received from people over the years, 
officials said. 

It was not immediately clear 
whether Justice lawyers alone would 
conduct the inquiry or if federal 
investigators would be assigned as 
well, and which investigative agency 
Reno might choose for the task. 


In March, after 30 years of 
silence, former FBI agent Donald 
Wilson said papers he took from 
Ray’s car after the assassination sup- 
port claims of a conspiracy. Wilson, 
who worked in the FBI's Atlanta 
office in 1968, claimed to have found 
in Ray's car an envelope containing 
two pieces of paper with the name 

aul” written on them. Ray contend- 
ed he was set up by a shadowy gun- 
runner named Raoul, a man whose 
existence has never been verified. The 
FBI discounted Wilson’s story. 

Ray pleaded guilty 11 months 
after the assassination, but immedi- 
ately recanted and maintained his 
innocence thereafter. He died April 23 
at the age of 70. 


Sparks heads 
USDA's Civil 


Rights office 


WASHINGTON, — U.S. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Dan Glickman, 
has named John Sparks to be the 


joined 
Department 


Givi John Sparks 


ts. 
John has already been playing 
a critical role coordinating the civil 
rights issues in the Department,” 
said Glickman 

One of the recommendations 
presented to and accepted by the 
Secretary was the establishment of 
a separate Office of Civil Rights. 

Prior to joining USDA, Sparks 
served at the White House as 
Deputy Legal Adviser for the 
National Security Council. “I am 
pleased to be working with Secre- 
tary Glickman on this far-reaching 
civil rights effort,” Sparks said. “He 
has a deep commitment to redress- 
ing past wrongs, and to seeing that 
they will not happen again. It’s not 
going to happen overnight, but we 
are making progress. We will con- 
tinue to move forward.” 
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OPINION 


The state has good reason to want to take over the City of Camden. 
|Unfortunately, the city is in the worse shape of any city on the Eastern} 
Seaboard. Crime is three times the state average; wages are the lowest in the 


|state; unemployment is near the highest in the state and the schools simply 
int pe doing the job—the dropout rate is currently at a frightening 70 per-| 


ee this point, a takeover of this city, drastic at it may read or sound, is} 
about the only thing the state can do to keep this once industrious and pros- 
pees city from being a real life version of the movie, “Escape from New 
York. 


Governor Whitman has offered much need help in the form of a $15 mil- 
jlion bailout in exchange for the takeover. But, unlike the takeover of school| 
systems like Newark, this is something that should be carefully planned and] 
lhave a scheduled ending. The assistance must not only target City Hall and| 
municipal government, but the community and private sector. Most of all, 
Imethods must be developed where the city can raise its own revenue andl 
[manage it effectively. These areas can learn from successful public and pri- 
|vate examples in other cities, and in the spirit of progress, these examples 
should help the citizens of Camden by way of instruction. 

At some point, Camden must be able to stand on its feet again, but its 
going to take a long time. Newark was almost as bad as Camden once, but 
hard work, effective management and careful planning turned it around. The 
same thing can happen to Camden, but its going to take as much time to get] 
lout of the mess as it did to get in. 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


As chairman of the State Board of Human Services. the panel appointed by 
the Governor which is charged with making policy recommendations and over- 
seeing operations at the Department of Human Services, I am writing to con- 
demn the media campaign currently being waged against New Jersey residents 
with disabilities. 

There are some groups which are attempting to scare New Jersey residents 
about people with developmental Aisabllidies depicting them as unfit to live in 
the community, and worse, as dangerous to the public at large. Those groups 
insist on tuating an outdated and disredted Policy of keeping people with 
disabilities in institutions rather than providing care for them in the communi- 
ties where they rightfully belong. 

The board oversees both the institutional and community programs for peo- 
ple with disabilities, and we strongly endorse the recent recommendations of a 
distinguished panel that proposed closing three of the state’s seven develop- 
mental centers me ten years and reallocating these resources to community 
living arangeme 

t panel’s ce j “A Plan to Eliminate the Waiting List for Community 
Residential Services by 2008,” proposed a variety of innovative approaches for 
improving the lives of the developmentally disabled and eliminating the wait- 
ing list for services for people with developmental disabilities. This panel, 
which issued its report in February, was composed of volunteer representatives 
who have family members on the waiting list, consumers and providers of ser- 
vices, and representatives of developmental disability agencies and organiza- 
tions. 


This shift from institutions to community residences is not a cost-cutting 
initiative, nor is it solely a Whitman Administration policy. All of the money 
that paid for institutional programs is being redirected to pay for community 

programs. Deinstitutionalization of clients has been a quality of life and human 
rights is issue since the mid 1970's. The difference between then and now, how- 
ever, is that persons who are situated in residential settings are actually receiv- 
ing the programs and services they need, and not simply being shown the door. 

y are productive, able-bodied citizens who go to work, form friendshi 
and take pride in their independence just like you and me. Moreover, the fami- 
lies of people with developmental disabilities are no longer coming to the 

and seeking i for their children. The over- 
whelming majority want community programs. 

To conduct a negative media campaign against housing for these persons is 
as wrong as denying housing to persons because of their race, creed, or religion. 
In this country, we do not have to look too far back in our history to realize the 
belief in negative stereotypes of any group of persons is wrong. 

Instead of encouraging discrimination, segregation, and fear, I would invite 
those responsible for this media attack on the disabled to support the panel's 
progressive and sensible reforms which offer help for this sale group of New 
Jersey citizens by emphasizing independence, inclusion, and hope. 


Richard Strobel, Esq., Chairman 
State Board of Human Service 


To the Editor: 


The Senate is now ee a new trade deal which would hurt the people 
of Africa and the United State: 

Lugar-Crane ‘Aftican, ‘Nafta bill, $778, would force African nations to 
adopt economic policies benefitting large foreign corporations at the expense of 
the African working people. In Africa, where one in five children die before the 
age of five, life is hard enough without large corporations getting new special trade 
deals at their expense. 

It’s not surprising that South African President Nelson Mandela--one of the 
most respected men in the world—-declared this legislation “not acceptable.” 

‘The bill would also hurt the United States where it is expected to cost tens of 
thousands of jobs currently held by African-American and women workers. While 
the bill allows unlimited goods to be shipped duty free into the U.S. from countries 
like China, via “transshipment centers” in Africa, Africa and the United states 
need trade deals that help--not harm-living standards, the environment, human 
rights and worker protections. I hope our Senators, Senator Lautenberg and 
Senator Torricelli have the courage to stand up to the special interests in 
‘Washington and stop this bad bill. 


Sincerely, 
Dadisi Sanyika, 


Newark 
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The Murder of 
Ennis Cosby 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


“I shot the nigger. It’s all over 
the news.” 

This braggadocio remark was 
supposedly uttered by 19-year-old 
Michael Markhasey who is accused 
of murdering Ennis Cosby, and 
whose trial began last week. If he 
made the remark, and two of his 
friends claim he did, it raises the 
ugly possibility that the Cosby case 
is not a straightforward case of mur- 
der and attempted robbery but a 
racially motivated 


hate crime. This is 
one of aeverat LINE tl 
DOA ose prove a 
that rosecutors 5 
mise’ wrestle with, Cr QC iam 
in trying to Fe 
hel a motive in 
Haar DE He the 
is that to help get 
that „conviction Cosby 
prosecutors may be 
forced to snatch a murder i. 1s 
page from the play- hardly a 
book of the 
Simpson detense stretch 
team, and depict 
Markhasev as a GIVEN the 
twisted man tive 
by hatred of OCCT 
African -gruesome 
Americans. 

Prosecutors lynching 
would spotlight 
race as a motive in of James 


the maurdeciby 90g, Byrd, Jr. 


gesting 

Markhasev: | in Jasper, 
+ Hit and/or 

kicked Cosby in the Texas 


head before he was shot as part ofa 
brutal physical assault. 

e Was arrested for allegedly 
brandishing a deadly weapon in a 
fight with a Black street gang. 

* Had five physical altercations 
with African Americans while serv- 
ing time in juvenile detention. 

During the time he’s spent in 
jail awaiting trial maintained close 
contact with Latino street gang 
members incarcerated in the Los 
Angeles County jail. Many of these 


gang members have had repeated 
clashes with African- American 
inmates in the County jail. 

Trying to prove a racial motive 
in the Cosby murder is hardly a 
stretch given the recent gruesome 
lynching of James Byrd, Jr. in 
Jasper, TX, the wave of racially- 
motivated assaults, and murders 
against African-American males in 
Colorado, Mississippi, Virginia, 
New York, and Illinois. There is 
also the hyper-racially charged cli- 
mate in California in the wake of 
the O.J. Simpson trial, and battles 
over affirmative action. According 
to the FBI’s Uniform Crime 
Reports, the state has been the 
nation’s runaway leader in the num- 
ber of reported hate crimes for the 
past three years. The Los Angeles 
County Human Relations 
Commission reports that hate 
crimes have risen during the past 
five years in L.A. County, with 
African Americans still the main 
target. Since 1995, the L.A, County 
District Attorney has convicted 11 
persons of hate crimes in the 
Antelope Valley area of the County. 

And nearly all the violent acts 
against African Americans were 
committed by men such 
Markhasev — White males, under 
age 30. While the prosecutors and 
defense attorneys remain tight- 
lipped about the case, both sides 
have hinted that there may be some 
surprises during the trial. One of 
which may be the attempt to prove 
that Markhasev killed Cosby out of 
race hatred rather than for money. 
The fact that Cosby as it now 
appears, was the victim of a botched 
robbery attempt that ended in mur- 
der is tragic enough. But the possi- 
bility that he may also have been the 
victim of racial violence would 
make the tragedy even worse. Many 
will be closely watching the trial to 
see if that was the case. 


Earl Ofari Hutchinson was a 
Los Angeles-based trial analyst for 
MSNBC and KCBS-TV during the 
O.J. Simpson criminal and civil 
trial. 


The realities of 
Day-to-Day Racism 


Dr. Manning Marable 


Several weeks ago, while at 
home on a Sunday afternoon, I sud- 
denly became quite ill. I first experi- 
enced severe chills, and then a blaz- 
ing fever. My wife Leith convinced 
me to lay down, and she took my 
temperature. When she saw that my 
temperature was 104 degrees and ris- 
ing, she insisted that we go immedi- 
ately to the emergency room at a 
nearby hospital. 

In typical male gendered fashion, 
I argued against going to the hospital. 
All that was wrong was that I had 
simply a bad case of the flu. But 
Leith wouldn’t take “no” for an 
answer. With the unique determina- 
tion that black women possess, she 
forced me up and out the apartment 
door. We walked to the comer of 
Broadway and 120th Street in 
Manhattan, and stood at the corner to 
hail a taxicab going uptown. 

The first empty yellow cab that 
came by started slowing down. But 
when the taxi driver saw that the indi- 
viduals on the corner were African 
Americans, he stepped on the gas and 
drove passed us. 
closely following behind, did the 
same. 

Meanwhile, my fever had 
increased, and it was more difficult 
for me to think clearly. My wife 
sensed all of this, and with greater 
urgency tried to get a taxi to stop. 

In the next five minutes, four 
more taxicabs traveled uptown on 
Broadway, coming down the hill 
toward us. But all four stopped 
before reaching us, making U-turns 
in the center of the street, and then 
rapidly proceeding downtown in the 
opposite direction. 

Finally, the seventh taxi came 
down the hill. The driver turned on 
his blinker, and slowed to a halt 
Getting inside, we finally made our 
way to the hospital. 

We later learned that I had come 
down with a severe bacterial infec- 
tion, which had caused a fever reach- 
ing 105 degrees. My wife's decision 
to force me to go the hospital proba- 
bly had saved my life. After six days, 
I was well enough to return home. 

I relate this personal story, 
because it represents to me the funda- 
mental challenge for 


York City has passed various local 
laws making it illegal for taxicabs to 
refuse to pick up people on the basis 
of race. It is illegal for taxi drivers to 
refuse to travel to specific neighbor- 
hoods in the city, Nevertheless, in the 
real world of white racism, black 
people's lives are defined as expend- 


“Racism” is often thought of as 
the most vicious patterns of discrimi- 


A second taxi, | 


nation, such as lynching, police bru- 
tality, and the death penalty. 
Sometimes we think about racism as 
the overt consequences of discrimi- 
nation, such as political disenfran- 
chisement and the denial of access to 
public accommodations, such as 
hotels and restaurants, during Jim 
Crow segregation. 

In practical terms, day-to-day 
Tacism means that we die sooner on 
average, and in disproportionately 
higher numbers, than our white coun- 
terparts. Think about health care 
alone. How many black women and 
men who urgently require emergency 
hospitalization die unnecessarily 
because they don’t have immediate 
access to transportation? How many 
black women will die in childbirth 
needlessly because of substandard 
health services or public healthcare 
in their communities? We know that 
| during this year, about one half mil- 
“ion Americans will go to emergency 
‘rooms in hospitals, and will be turned 

Laway because they lack medical 
L insurance. When health care access is 
determined by profitability, poor peo- 
‘ple and racial minorities inevitably 
“Tose out. 

Consider the racial discrimina- 
‘tion in the capital markets, and how 
banks still rationalize and justify 
‘their “redlining” policies by refusing 
to make loans in African-American 
neighborhoods. More than three- 
fourths of all black small entrepre- 
neurs go out of business within five 
years or less, largely because they are 
undercapitalized from the very begin- 
nin, 


ig. 

Day-to day racism can be mea- 
sured by the cynical policies of 
tobacco and liquor corporations, who 
design slick advertising campaigns to 
attract younger black Hispanic con- 
sumers. Day-to-day racism occurs 
when public transportation system 
assign obsolete, older busses and 
trains on majority-black routes, but 
place clean, modem transit on routes 
to the white suburbs. 

The old segregation era signs 
reading “white” and colored” have 
been gone for more than a genera- 
tion. But the practices of white privi- 
lege and black exclusion still largely 
characterize the structure of 
American society. Uprooting these 
patterns of day-to-day racism will 
require more than a change of laws, 
but a revolution in values, resources 
and behaviors. Anything short of that 
racial revolution will leave in place 
the policies and processes of racial 
inequality. 


fanning Marable is 
Professor of History and Director of 
the Institute for Research in African- 
American Studies at Columbia 
University 


The case for a third Party 


July 8-July 14, 1998 


By Walter Fields 


A funny thing happened en route 
to the state’s gubernatorial election 
last year; a third-party candidate used 
the state election law to surface as a 
“legitimate” candidate. The 
Libertarian Party candidate, Murray 
Sabrin, raised sufficient moneys in his 
‘campaign to qualify for state match- 
ing funds in the November election. 
State election law provides for match- 
ing funds if a candidate raises 
$210,000. The qualification also 
allows the candidate to be a partici- 
pant in two mandatory debates. 

Sabrin became the first independent 
candidate in state history to qualify 
for matching funds. 

To the Democrat's delight and the 
Republicans dismay, Sabrin joined the 
field as a recognized candidate. The 
Ramapo College professor went from 
being one of the other, less significant 
gadflies to a place on center stage, 
Never mind that fact that as a 
Libertarian who supports minimalist 
government, his acceptance of public 
moneys is a glaring contradiction. 
Sabrin was able to escape such criti- 
cism because of the novelty of his 
campaign. And besides, no one gave 
him any chance at defeating the 
incumbent Republican Governor 

istie Whitman or her Democratic 
opponent, state Senator Jim 
McGreevey. 

Still Sabrin’s appearance made 
for good political theatre. The public 
didn’t know what to make of him 
since few people were versed in the 
tenets of Libertarianism. His election 
day showing—he captured five per- 
cent of the vote—can be attributed to 
the persistence of his constituency 
and the curiosity of some voters. 

Four months after the election 
some Trenton politicians want to 
make sure that there won’t be a repeat 
of Sabrin’s candidacy in future elec- 
tions. Sabrin raised eyebrows when 
his election report revealed that his 
fundraising success was due to out-of 

—state contributors. This is well within 
the current law but Sabrin’s out 
maneuvering of seasoned pols made 
more than a few folks hot under the 
collar, Several months ago, at an 
Election Law Enforcement 
Commission hearing, Republican 
Senate President Donald DiFrancesco 
offered testimony supporting a revi- 
sion in the election law to prevent 
matching funds for contributions from 


outside the state. DiFrancesco is 
expected to seek the GOP gubernator- 
ial nomination in 2001. 

‘Most observers cite the republi- 
can’s proposal as a discreet was of 
heading any unanticipated challengers 
off as the pass. The senate president 
made clear that he was not suggesting 
a ban on out-of-state contributions. 

He reasoned that New Jersey's dollars 
should not be used to match contribu- 
tions that come from outside the 
state’s boundaries. Sounds reasonable 
but the truth of the matter is that 
ean funds are pope for ae 
paign. The sooner a 
pege, the threshold, the. es the 
campaign can receive the state’s 
matching contribution. The mandato- 
ry debate provision of the election 
law also creates a significant window 
of opportunity for any candidate. 

DiFrancesco’s attempt to trump 
the law should be closely watched by 
others outside of the two mainstream 

ies. For years this provision of the 
state election law stood on the books 
but was never exploited by an “inde- 
pendent” candidate. Sabrin’s clever 
manipulation suggests that a well- 
orchestrated candidacy could pose big 
problems for Republicans and 
Democrats. A Libertarian, the off- 
spring of a fiscal conservative, is hard 
pressed to find a large constituency in 
a state known for its moderate poli- 
tics. Still, the fact that the majority of 
voters in New jersey are registered as 
“unaffiliated” or independent creates a 
bridge to a new politic in the state, 

And that leads us to the black 
community. For years blacks have 
complained of Republican tokenism 
and Democratic indifference. Yet 
there was never an attempt to. do just 
what Sabrin did last November—tum 
the election law on its head. Blacks 
number over one million in the state 
and represent some 15 percent of the 
population. That number is expected 
to stay stable into the next decade and 
increase slightly. Symbolically, a 
black gubernatorial candidate would 
appeal to the extended community 
outside of New Jersey. And the state’s 
proximity to New York City would 
give a credible candidate assess to the 


up innumerable opportunities for 
fundraising. 


Stupid is as stupid does 


By Denny Bonavita 


I saw some stupid kids one 
recent morning. I know a couple of 
them, at least by sight. Nice kids, 
generally speaking. But stupid. 
Stump-dumb. 

It isn’t nice to talk about nice 
kids that way, especially in this age 


of “political correctness” and 
euphemisms. After all, our son 
attends a “life skills” class. It is 


almost the exact class as it was 10 
years ago when it was called “train- 
able mentally retarded.” Along the 
way, someone decided it isn't nice 
to talk about our son as though he is 
retarded — even though he is 
retarded. 

I don’t like to hear someone 
describe my son as “retarded.” I 
wince whenever I hear the word. 

But Greg is 20 years old now. 
We are planning his future, We 
would be stupid to ignore the reali- 
ty that, whatever word you want to 
use, he is retarded. 

Those kids at the high school 
are, wha.ever word you want to use, 
stupid. 

When is someone stupid? 

In the dictionary sense, it hap- 
pens when he or she is “lacking 
normal peene a n understand- 
ing; slow-witted; dull 

In the DuBois s area sense, it 
happens every school day about 
7:45 a.m. 

Some of your kids, some of the 
kids I know to be pretty nice kids, 
my own kid could even be among 
them — they leave the high school 
and stand in an alleyway or sit 
inside cars and smoke cigarettes. 

Sunday morning, I remembered 
just how stupid they are. I had 
parked on West Weber Avenue, just 
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off Main Avenue. All I had to do 
was walk uphill for one block, tot- 
ing a bookbag, to get to St. 
Catherine’s School and teach a reli- 
gious education class. 

I'm 55. I’m a tad pudgy around 
the waist but, at 5-8 and 162 or so, 
I'm not overweight. I work out at 
the YMCA two or three times a 
week. 

Yet I damn near keeled over 
walking uphill at a brisk pace for 
that one block or so. 

Stupid is as stupid does. It takes 
one to know one. I know those kids 
at the high school are stupid 
because I remain stupid. 

There is hope. That’s one of the 
beautiful things about being human. 
There is always hope, it seems. For 
me, hope is the $50 computer, the 
size of a credit card, that tracks my 
smoking habits from its perch 
inside my shirt pocket. Using such a 
computer, I quit smoking once 
before, and now I'm trying to quit 
agai 


Those kids can avoid it. 

Why don’t they? 

When I circle around past the 
high school later this week, I won’t 
yell at the kids who smoke. I like 
them. They’re good kids. Just stu- 
pid. So I'll wave, hopefully with no 
cigarette in my own hand, possibly 
with one there because addicts 
never become truly free again. 

TIl wave, and smile, and be 
friendly. 

Stupid 


is as stupid does. 


Denny Bonavita is managing 
editor of The (DuBois) Courier- 
Express/Tri-County Sunday, in 
DuBois, Pennsylvaina. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 


NEWYORK— A Dyson College of Arts 
and Sciences Master of Science in 
Publishing graduate admission infor- 
mation session at the New York Mid- 
town Center. Session held from 5:30 to 
7:00 p.m. For more info, call 212-346- 
1531 


CRANFORD—Classes in Microsoft 
Word 6.0, Word Perfect 6.1, Excel 5.0 
and DOS Applications will be offered 
in Spanish. Classes will be offered at 
varied times through August 17. For 
more info, call 908-709-7600. 


MONMOUTH—"Marketing and Busi- 
ness Operations” at Middlesex County 
Regional Chamber of Commerce. For 
more information, call the University of 
Scranton at 717-941-4123. 


THURSDAY, JULY 9 


UNION — Sign up fòr several training 
seminars at Union County Economic 
Development Corp. Seminars include: 
Central Contractor Registration, CALS 
& Intergrated Manufacturing and Bar- 
coding. For more information, call 908- 
527-1166. 


CRANFORD — Learn the “Dynamics 
of Inventory Management” at Union 
County College. Course runs through 
August 24. For more information, call 
908-709-7600. 


NEW YORK — “Fundamentals of Per- 
sonal Finances” - a course presented 
at New York University through July 
23. For more information, call 212- 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 


UNION — The New Jersey Technolo- 

gy Fast 50 Awards Breakfast acknowl- 

edges the 50 fastest growing technol- 

ogy companies in New Jersey. For 

more information, call 973-242-6237 
t: 224. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29 


WHITE PLAINS — Professional 
Women in Construction will present a 
business networking event for design 
and, constroction professionals from 
5:30 p.m. to 7:30 p. 


Send business 
events to: 
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Detroit company 
named ad agency 
of the year 


DETROIT, MI — For the first time 
in 26 years, Black Enterprise Magazine 
has chosen Advertising Agency of the 
Year, and Detroit-based Don Coleman 
Advertising, Inc. (DCA) has been tapped 
for the honor. 

The award was presented as part of 
the annual Black Enterprise 100 - a list- 
ing of the national 100 largest African - 
American owned industrial/service com- 
panies and 100 largest automobile deal- 
ers. The winners are revealed in the June 
1998 edition of Black Enterprise Maga 
zine, which contains the exclusive B. 
Annual Report on Black Business. 


“The B.E. Annual Report on Black 
Business represents the growth and the 
trends of African American businesses 
throughout the nation. It is a guide to the 
economic welfare of our businesses and 
remains an indicator ef our financial 
future,” said Earl Graves, Chairman, 
Editor and Publisher of the magazine. 

“We feel extremely honored to be 
chosen as the first-ever recipient of 
Black Enterprise Magazine's Advertis- 
ing Agency of the Year award,” said 
Don Coleman, the founder, president 
and CEO of Don Coleman Advertising, 
Inc. 


Shown from left to right is the executive team at DCA: Ron Franklin, Cheryl 
Harps, Don Coleman, Chuck Morrison and Rick Bennington. 


Founded in 1988, Don Coleman 
Advertising, Inc. is a full service adver- 
tising, marketing and public relations 
agency with expertise in research, strate- 
gic planning, advertising and promo- 
tions. 

DCA is the largest black-owned 


advertising agency in Michigan. 

It currently provides advertising and 
marketing support to Chrys 
tion, General Mills, Inc., 


Carson Products Company (maker 
Dark and Lovely), Kmart, and the S 
Oil, Company. 


Investing in mutual funds is one 
lof the best ways to achieve your 
financial goals. Unfortunately, most 
people know very little about mutual 
funds. A mutual fund is an invest- 
ment vehicle that uses shareholder's 
money to purchase investments that 
achieve a stated investment objec- 
tive. Most mutual funds inv 
stocks and/or bonds. Stocks represent 
shares of ownership in a company 
and are the most common investment 
vehicle traded on securities markets. 
Companies issue stocks when they 
are attempting to raise capital. Bonds 
are the lending investments most fre- 
quently traded on securities markets. 
When bonds are issued they contain a 
specified maturity date and interest 
rate, The value of a bond fluctuates 
based on prevailing interest rates. 

Mutual funds are managed by an 
investment manager who buys and 
sells stocks and bonds to get the best 
rate of interest and share price 
increase for mutual fund sharehold- 
ers. Mutual funds combine the pur- 
chased investments into one portfo- 
lio. There are three major advantages 
of investing in mutual funds 

1) Inexpensive investment 
diversification: Mutual funds enable 
you to invest in numerous securities 
Without a lot of money. Mutual funds 
will usually invest in 50 or more 
securities to diversify the investment 
portfolio. The goal of this diversi 
Cation is to achieve the highest poss 
ble return at the lowest possible risk 


‘||within the parameters of the fund 


investment objective). To own a por- 


An introduction to 
mutual funds Dale G. Caldwell 


tion of this diversified portfolio all 
you have to do is buy a mutual fund 
share. To achieve this kind of diversi- 
fication on your own you would have 
to spend tens of thousands of dollars. 

Professional money manage- 
ment: Every mutual fund is managed 
by an investment manager focused 
on making money for shareholders. 
This money manager typically man- 
ages a team of people who conduct 
research and analysis aimed at 
achieving the investment goals of the 
mutual fund. Moreover, money man- 
agers have the added benefit of 
reduced transaction fees because of 
the size of their trades. 

3) Easy investing of and 
ac Many mutual 
funds can be opened for as little as 
$100 a month. This money can be 
automatically withdrawn Born your 
checking account each month. Few. 
investments allow the same flexibili- 
ty in contributions. One of the best 
features of mutual funds is the access 
that you have to your money. If you 
sell mutual fund shares you will typ- 
ically receive a check within seven 
days of the transaction. This feature 
makes mutual funds excellent invest- 
ment vehicles for emergency sav- 
ings. 

Investing in mutual funds is an 
excellent way to invest your money. 
to achieve both long and short-term: 
financial goals. 

Dale Caldwell is a Certified 
Management Consultant (CMC) and 
a former Certified Financial Planner 
(CFP), 
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Prevention measures 
for the Year 2000 bug 


LOS ANGELES — As a small- 
business owner, mentally fast forward 
to January 2000 and imagine how 
even the little things you depend on 
could fail to operate. Computers may 
control your inventory, shipping, pay- 
roll, accounting, equipment, security 
systems, telecommunications and the 
list goes on. Anything containing an 
embedded computer chip or applica- 
tions not programmed to read four- 
digit date fields will need to be modi- 
fied or replaced to correctly process 
dates beyond 12/31/99 

When the clock strikes midnight 
on 12/31/1999, non-compliant com- 
puters and programs may be crippled, 
causing a cascading effect on the 
businesses which own them, their 


customers, suppliers and distributors. 
Leonard Geland, 


President of 


guidelines that may help small busi- 
nesses prepare to become Year 2000 
compliant: 

1.) Inventory — As a general 
rule, the first step to becoming Year 
2000 compliant is to prepare a com- 
prehensive inventory of hardware, 
software and all computerized data 
used in your business. This should 
also include anything that is c 
trolled by a computer, such as securi- 
ty systems, elevators and even fax 
machines. 

2.) Identify all Year 2000 Prob- 
lems — Contact the vendors from 
whom any hardware or software has 
been purchased or vendors who have 
created customized applications to 


determine if the products are already 
Year 2000 compliant, or if not, what 
must be done to make them compli- 
ant. 

3.) Conduct an Impact Asses 
ment — It is critical to evaluate the 
impact that each non-compliant appli- 
cation or process has on your daily 
business operations and any effect on 
customers and employees. Prioritize 
those problems reqiiring immediate 
attention by categorizing the severity 
of impact into the following cate- 
gories: 

sal Operations dal a a 
be seriously affected; Critical: opera- 
tions will produce an Bostect result; 
or Marginal: Only minor inconve- 
niences or annoyances will result. 
Compile all findings into an overall 
project strategy addressing cost, 
implementation issues and an appro- 
priate timeline. Secure senior man- 
agement’s support in committing 
funds and a project team to tackle the 
problem effectively 

4.) Develop and Implement a 
Repair Program — Repairing Year 
2000 problems can require detailed 
data and software modification by 
technical personnel This includes 


Stories of 
business 
struggles, 
success 


PISCATAWAY — 


Blacks are 
starting businesses in record numbers. 
Despite restricted access to capital, 
debilitating racial stereotypes, and a 


win TTR 
ENTREPRENEUR 


in AMERICA 


Stories ot 


ownership 
of business- 
es grew over 
200 percent 


Struggle and Succese 


iod 

the total increase or all U.S. firms was 
only 26.2 per 

Now ale i paperback, 
Black Entrepreneurs in America: Sto- 
ries of Struggle and Success (Rutgers 
Uni y Press), by Michael 
Woodard lets us hear many black voic- 
es from the front lines of the Americ: 
marketplace for the first time. 

"You must be willing to make the 
sacrifice; shed the blood, sweat and 
tears; take the bitter with the sweet; 
persist even when you have no money 
and you think nothing is going to 
work...” Kenneth Carter, oe 
interviewed in Woodan 
Woodard begins the Booh a 
summary of two hundred years of 
black entrepreneurship in America, 
and then offers a lucid analysis of con- 
temporary theories of black business. 
Through in-depth interviews with 
twelve black entrepreneurs, Woodard 
provides a powerfui record of entre- 
preneurial vitality in a market that is 
often hostile and exclusive. Woodard 
covers businesses from across the 
United States representing diverse 

lustries, including paper distribu- 
tion, office furniture, computer man- 
chemicals, ship 


getting program and 


design changes into the development 


appli 
of eing. 

The sooner small businesses 
begin planning and implementing 
steps to become Year 2000 compliant, 
the more likely they will be able to 
manage the project before it’s too late. 


building, communications, and sys- 
tems engineering. 

lack entrepreneurs initiate, 

sustain successful busines 

es against great odds. Black Entrepre- 

neurs in America is their story. 

Woodard ends on a practical note with 

rces and advice for anyone con- 
templating an entrepreneurial future. 
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We realize that our future lies chiefly in our own 


hands. We know that neither institution nor friends 


can make a race stand unless it has strength in its 


own foundation; that races like individuals must 


stand or fall by their own merit; that to fully succeed 


they must practice the virtues of self-reliance, self- 


respect, industry, perseverance, and economy. 


— Paul Robeson 
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Mayor Bollwage says 
Elizabeth crime down 


ELIZABETH — Mayor Chris 
Bollwage announced that crime is 
down in the City this year accord- 
ing to statistics from the Elizabeth 
Police Department. “Elizabeth 
Police are working hard to protect 
our City and their effort is paying 
off,” said Mayor Bollwage. 
“Arrests are up and crime is down, 
and this is news we can all find 
comfort in knowing.” 
Robberies have gone down by 
15.2 percent, theft has decreased 
by 10 percent, auto theft is down 
8.3 percent, and aggravated 
assaults have decreased by 4.4 
percent so far this year. Over the 
past year, Bollwage has estab- 
lished successful crime reduction 
programs throughout Elizabeth by 
hiring more police officers, 
expanding community policing 
and establishing an effective 
neighborhood patrol program. 


Executive board elected 
for next term 


EAST ORANGE — The East 
Orange Democratic County Com- 
mittee held its re-organization 
meeting June 8 to elect an execu- 
tive board for the 1998-2000 
terms. Executive board members 
were uhanimously elected, one 
from each of the city’s five wards. 
Catherine F. Willis, director of 
fund development and public rela- 
tions for the Girl Scout Council of 
Greater Essex and Hudson Coun- 
ties, was elected to serve as chair. 
Bradford Gray, a longtime third 
ward district leader, will serve as 
the committee’s vice-chair. 
Executive board members elected 
were: Jackie Johnson, recording 
secretary; Phyliss Burrelle, corre- 
sponding secretary; and Lucille 
White, treasurer. Executive board 
members serve for two years. 


Bill introduced to 
combat dog attacks 


PLAINFIELD — Assemblyman 
Jerry Green recently introduced 
legislation to establish criminal 
penalties for anyone who uses a 
dog to attack another person. The 
bill (A-2259) would make assault 
by a dog a fourth degree crime 
punishable by up to 18 months in 
jail and $10, 000 in fines. If the 
dog causes bodily injury, the 
penalty is increas@ to a third 
degree crime punishable by up to 5 
years in jail and $15,000 in fines. 
Furthermore, if a law enforcement 
officer is the victim, the penalty 
elevates to a second degree crime 
punishable by up to 10 years in jail 
and $150,000 in fines. 

“People who use their dogs to 
assault others should be held just, 
as accountable as if they were to 
attack another person with their 
own hands,” said Assemblyman 
Green (D-Plaintield). 


Talented 
teens 
receive 
top honors 


UNION—The 22nd Annual 
Hal Jackson’s Talented Teens 
International (HJTTI) of New 
Jersey scholarship competition 
was held recently at Kean Uni- 
versity’s Wilkins Theatre in 
Union. The contest, sponsored 
by Uniting Talented Youth, Inc. 
(UTY, Inc.), featured nine young 
ladies representing various NJ 
counties and at-large areas all 
vying for the coveted crown of 
“Miss New Jersey Talented 
Teen 1998”. The evening’s fes- 
tivities, hosted by Motown 
recording duo “Zhane”, featured 
a high-spirited opening number 
to Dolly Parton’s “9 to 5” and 
Vanessa Williams’ “Work to Do” 
in which contestants dressed in 
attire related to their desired 
occupations. 

The contestants were judged 


radio host of “Sunday Classics”. 

Niklya Mathis, an honor stu- 
dent at University High School 
and Union County’s Queen, 


in three nality 
& Achievement,” “Performing 
Talent”, and “Poise & Appear- 
ance”. The audience was also 
thrilled with a special guest per- 
formance from Hot 97 radio per- 
sonality & Motown recording 
artist “Miss Jones”, as well as 
with an appearance from HJTTI 
founder Hal Jackson, WBLS-FM 


reigned as she was 
named “Miss New Jersey Tal- 
ented Teen 1998.” She amazed 
the audience with her self-com- 
posed dramatic recitation, “Paul 
Robeson’s Leading Lady”, a trib- 
ute to Robeson in which she dra- 
matically transforms into 
Shakespearean characters, Des- 
demona, Cleopatra, 


Congratulating the Miss New diljey Talented Teen 
Renne and Jean of the recording duo “Zhane,” contest punter Hal Jackson and recording artist 


& Joan of 


third from right, and Nikiya Mathis, at t far left, are, from left, 


Ark. 

Other New Jersey HJTTI 
1998 winners included 1st run- 
ner up—Sharaya Howell of 
Hudson County, 2nd runner 
up—Latoya Jones of Camden 
County, 3rd_runner up—Shari- 
ta Smith of Bergen County, and 
4th runner up—Danielle How- 
ell of Passaic County. Another 
highlight of the evening was the 
crowning of 16 year old Lauren 
Brownridge as “Miss Essex 
County Talented Teen 1998” 


Winners Lauren 


iss Jone: 


well other countries. The winner 
the HJTTI International 


Lauren, a resident of Newark, 
brought the audience to their of 
feet with her martial arts pre- Competition will receive a 
sentation to “Rock Jams”. $5,000 scholarship, trips 
As Miss NJ HJTTI, Niklya abroad, and many other prizes. 
will receive an all-expense paid UTY, Inc. is a non-profit 
trip to represent the Garden organization dedicated to 
State in the 28th Annual HJTTI encouraging young people to 
Finals scheduled for Saturday, attain academic & artistic excel- 


July 11, 1998, at the World lence. If you are a young lady 
Famous Apollo Theater in between the ages of 13 ənd 17 
Harlem, NY. The International with a performing talent, please 


call 973-372-7407 for 
information on the dontesi 


Finals will feature contestants 
from most of the 50 states as 


Caribbean cultural festival 


comes to 


NEWARK—The United 
Caribbean African Alliance 
(UCAA) will sponsor the first 
Annual Caribbean African Cul- 
tural Festival on Saturda: 
August 8, from 1 pm to sun 
down. The theme for this year’s 
festival is “Rhythm of the peo- 
ple; expression of cultures.” 

More than fifty 
groups/bands are expected to 
participate. The Festival starts 
atlpm at Military Park on Park 
Place A-tivities include a mar- 
ketplace, food court, bandstand 
and much more. A crowd of 
more than 50,000 are expected 
to attend. The UCAA was found- 
ed in 1990 as a non-profit, tax- 
exempt organization. Its objec- 
tive is to function as a service 
and advocacy group that focuses 
in problems and issue” concern- 
ing Caribbean and African peo- 
ple living in the United States 
and abroad. Since its inception, 
UCAA i have been 


Groups meet to discuss 
Davis suspension 


EAST ORANGE — On Wednes- 
day, July 1, a coalition of law 
enforcement organizations civil 
rights groups, and community 
organizations denounced the sus- 
pension of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey Police Officer DeLacy Davis 
from the Police Benevolent Asso- 
ciation's union. Speakers at the 
conference included Elaine Har- 
rington, President of the New Jer- 
sey State NAACP Conference;; 
Vice President Luther Gregg, PBA 
Local #405; Sgt. Eric Adams, 
Chairman of 100 Blacks in Law 
Enforcement - NY; Min. Michael 
Muhammad - Nation of Islam’s 
Muhammad's Mosque #25- 
Newark; Limmie Caver-Brother 
Officers Law Enforcement Society 
in Trenton; and Anna Taliaferro, 
President of the NJ Parent Coordi- 
nator Association. 

Davis attended the press confer- 
„ence with his lawyers, making the 
same statements the union ordered 
him not to make. 


City park gets spray 
fountain 


ELIZABETH—Mayor Chris Boll- 
wage and First Ward Councilman 
Manny Grova were on hand for 
the ribbon-cutting ceremony to 
open a new spray fountain in Jack- 
son Park. The park is located at 
Court Street and Broadway and 
the spray fountain opened July 6. 
The ceremony marked the 
beginnning of the use of the foun- 
tain which will be open for the 
Summer, seven days a week from 
noon to 8 p.m. A staff member 
will be present for the entire day 
to supervise the activities at the 
site. “The new spray fountain will 
be a welcome addition to the 
existing facilities in Jackson 
Park,” Councilman Gorva stated. 
The new fountain is part of Mayor 
Bollwage’s platform concerning 
“New Hope For Our Children,” 
the theme of the past year’s state 
of the City address. 


working to identify the fnec 
needs and concerns of African 


Newark 


priate strategies, policies and 
programs that will effectively 
lead our comininities, int the 
next milie 


To volunteer or for more 
information, please contact 
Cheryl D. Murphy, Chairmar. 


at 1-888-88-4UCAA.. 


Newark schools 
get $5.4 million 


NEWARK 
million has heer 


A grant of $5.4 
awarded to the 


new program. 
“There were 2,000 grant appli- 


Newark sch»: (istrict as part of cations from all across the 
the icdor nment’s “21 Cen- nations,” said Dr. Hall. “Only 98 
tury Ci Learning Cen- communities received grants, end 


ers Program.” the Newark Public Schools 


SALT. gets new logo 


PLAINFIELD—Students in Plainfield’s two middle and high schools com- 
peted in a design contestto create the official logo for Union County's Save 
A Life Today (S.A.L.T) program. The goal of the program is to rid the com- 
munity of drug dealers and violent, repeat offenders—neighborhood by 
neighborhood, block by block. Shown with winning artwork is Second Run- 
ner up Prize winner Erie Barlow, Plainfield High, and Grand Prize winner 
Meggan Bally and her proud father, With the winners are, at left, Program 
Director Sue Lewis, and, standing in rear, Executive Director Jack Heffer- 


The grant provides $1.8 mil- 
lion a year for the next three years 
to be spent on developing educa- 
tion services, such as after-school 
iutoring programs, for children 

rades sis t» eights who are most 
likely to fail academically and 
socially. Five local organizations 
who collaborated in the proposal 
will also provide services in the 


received the second largest award. 
I believe our success in securing 
the grant is due, in large part, to 
the cooperative effort of the school 
district and the community-based 
agencies in the application 
process. This type of collaboration 
is crucial to education reform and 
the improvement of educational 
opportunities for our children.” 


THE 2ND ANNUAL 
GEORGE “GEE-GEE” BROWN 


and Caribbean people in order 
to plan and implement appro- nan. 


IF YOU CAN AFFORD THIS, 
YOU CAN PROBABLY AFFORD 
THE HOME THAT GOES WITH IT. 


fa] 


f} 
GAA 
Peroni 


(©1998 First Union Corp. 


We wanted to make it easier for people to own a home. 
Especially people who didn't have a lot of money. Or perfect 
credit. So we developed a range of affordable home loans. 
Which are all flexible and affordable in slightly different we 
In fact, even the phone call is free. 1-800-240-3862. Or visit 
a branch, mortgage office or www.firstunionmortgage.com. 


Ss. 


N 


George “Gee-Gee” Brown 


MEMORIAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 
JULY 17 - JULY 19, 1998 

Helping your Community Can 

Mean Helping Yourself 


Join Jabaar Jones & other celebrity ath- 
letes in the 2nd memorial tournament for 
the late George “Gee-Gee” Brown who 
was gunned down in 1988 by a stray bul- 
let during a basketball game. 


Jabaar Jones 


This is not only a tournament for adults, but children will be involved as] 
well. Loads of prizes and CD’s will be given away to the youth. Among the 
prizes will be two basketball camp scholarships to Rider University and 
Rutgers University. 


Th: games will be held at Madison Avenue Playground located at 
Madison and W. 2nd St. in Plainfield [adjacent to McDonald’s} 


Game Time 
Friday, July 17 at 5 p.m. 
Saturday, July 18 at 12 p.m. 
Sunday, July 19 at 12 p.m. 


Vendors are welcome and for more information, contact: Jabaar Jones, 
)2¢ 


‘Tournament Coordinator at 908-233-1446 or 908: 


Bong Jewelers - Plainfield 
City News Publishing Company - Plainfield 
Chicken Holiday - Plainfield 


Ferraro’s Pizza - Plainfield 
Freshwaters Restaurant Southern Cuisine - Plainfield 
Judkins Colonial Home - Plainfield 
MeDonald’s of Plainfield 
Ped Eze Sports - Plainfield 
Plainfield Beauty Supply - Plainfield 
Ray’s Hairitage Barber Shop - Scotch Plains 
Rockview Screen Printing - Plainfield 
and Express - Plainfield 
Timmons & Associates - Plainfield 
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designers 


By g.r. mattox 


Twenty-two interior design teams 
banded together to restore and refur- 
bish a four-story, 1906 beaux-arts 
townhouse located at 459 West 141 
Street in New York. The result of this 
collaboration is the Harlem United 
Show House (H.U.S.H), and the cre- 
ative talents of these design teams 
will be on display until July 12. 

In addition to the designers who 
worked together to create the first 
African-American Interior Design 
Show House, area residents, commu- 
nity leaders, civic groups and corpo- 
rations have joined forces in the pro- 
ject, which is a unique way to raise 
funds for Harlem United Community 
AIDS Center while paying tribute to 
the artistry and talent of African 
Americans in all phases of the design 
world—artist that are too often over- 
looked by the mainstream. 

The design project is located ina 


Lifestyles 
Harlem show house 
highlights black 


historical area of Harlem. Near the 
northern edge of City College, 
between Convent and Amsterdam 
Avenue, this area was also known as 
“Sugar Hill,” because it was home to 
several sugar plantation owners. 
Many of the homes, built from 1885 
to 1910, have remained intact 
through decades of changing owner- 
ship 

“The outpouring of support has 
been overwhelming,” said Roderick 
N. Shade, Chairman, Harlem United 
Show House of the activity. “Instead 
of knocking on doors, we decided to 
make doors and walk through them.” 

Tickets to tour the show house 
are $20 for general admission and 
can be purchased on site on in 
advance at the Harlem United 
Community AIDS Center, located at 
123-125 West 124th Street. For infor- 
mation on group rates, call the show 
office at 212-531-1300 ext.# 415. 


o 
Beautifully appointed rooms like these are part of the Harlem Design Show House, the first African American Interior Design Show House. 


What exactly is a ‘first 
cousin, twice removed?” 


By Courtney L. Cannon-Scott 


How does someone get to bé 
your third cousin, twice removed? 
This is really an easy question to 
answer. To determine the relationship 
between two people, they must have 
an ancestor in common. The relation- 
ship between them depends on their 


Each generation 


County 
offers one- 


after your great- 
grandparents, anoth- 
er great is added. 
Your great- great 
grandfather is also 
your second great 
grandfather. The 
number indicates 


A first cousin even five times 
removed is still closer than a 
second cousin, because a second 
cousin is in another -generation 


stop help 


NEW BRUNSWICK—You lost 


your job four weeks ago, your rent 


Sumer days: A photo airs picture ihowa these cousins iso. 


ing cool. 


closeness to that common ancestor. 
For example, two children with 
the same common ancestor/parent, 


how many times the 
word great is repeated. When chart- 
‘ing-relationships on a collateral tree 


are siblings. Two 
the same ancestor will be first 
cousins to one another. 

A grandchild and a great-grand- 
child will be first cousins, once 
removed. A second or third cousin is 
not as closely related as a brother or 
sister because of different relatives 
not common to one another. The chil- 
dren of siblings (brothers and/or sis- 
ters) are first cousins to each other. 

he children of those first 
cousins are then second cousins, and 
those second cousin’s children are 
third cousins. A basic family tree 
consists of direct ancestors - immedi- 
ate descendants - mother, father, 
grandparents, great- grandparents, 
and so on. If brothers, sisters, aunts, 
uncles, and cousins are added, the 
basic family tree becomes a collater- 
al family tree chart, 


chart, using will make 
the) chart seem less aks If the 
relationship is as in-laws, use the 
abbreviation IL. For example, your 
relationship to your first cousin and 
his wife would be charted as “first 
cousin” and “first cousin-in-law”. 

en you are related in two 
ways to a person, use the closest rela- 
tionship. A first cousin even five 
times removed is still closer than a 
second cousin, because a second 
cousin is in another generation. 
Always remember, for a true relation- 
ship to exist, there must be a common 
ancestor. 

When working on a family tree, 
it is very important to know and 
understand relationships. Several 
definitions are listed below to assist 
you in your research 

USIN—Your first cousins 


have the same grandparents as you 
do, they are the children of your 
aunts and uncles. 

SECOND COUSIN —Your sec- 
ond cousins have the same great- 
grandparents as you, but not the same 
grandparents. 

THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH 
COUSINS—Your third cousins have 
the same great-great grandparents; 
fourth cousins have -the same great- 
great-great grandparents, and so on. 
REMOV! the word 
is used to describe a rela- 
tionship, it indicates different genera- 
tions. For example, your mother’s 
first cousin is your first cousin, once 
removed. This is because your moth- 
er’s first cousin is one generation 
younger than your grandparents and 
you are two generations younger than 
Your grandparents. The one-genera- 
tion difference indicates “once 
removed;” Twice removed indicates 
a difference of two generations, 


hasn't been paid, your two kids are 
hungry, and the power company. is 
going to shut off the electricity if the 
bill isn't paid by Saturday. 

No one would know what to do 
first in this situation. Who can help? 
Wouldn't it be nice if you could just 
call one person, and have them lead 
you onto the right track? 

This is the concept of Info Line. 
As the county’s first computer-based 
information and referral system, the 
primary mission is to link people in 
need with appropriate services to 
address their particular problems. 

Info Line, which can receive calls 
in all languages, also exists as a valu- 
able source of information for health 
and human services professionals. 
Private and public organizations can 
tum to us for data regarding trends in 
needs, gaps in services and referrals 
for their clients. 

The number of Info Line of 


Middlesex County is 1-888-908-4636. 


AAA helps motorists 


avoid car melt 


FLORHAM PARK—In the recent late June heat- 
wave, the AAA New Jersey Automobile Club was inun- 
dated with emergency road service calls from stranded 
motorists melting from the scorching summer heat. 

“The Club received a record 800 requests for emer- 
gency road service due to the severe heat,” said Carlos 
Torres, manager of automotive services for the Florham 
Park-based Club. “The biggest culprits are no-starts, 
The extreme temperatures are playing havoc with bat- 
teries.” 

To help motorists beat the summer heat and avoid 
vehicle breakdowns, AAA’s Torres offers the following 
advice: 

“Batteries more than two years old should be tested 
by a qualified technician to make sure they have the 
starting power to handle the stress of extreme tempera- 
tures. 

*Motor oil plays an important role in keeping the 
engine cool, so check oil level and condition. 

*Check brake fluid level and condition to ensure 
reliable hot-weather breaking. 

*Check the performance if the air conditioning sys- 


tem. If needed, have it serviced by a qualified techni- 
cian, using the refrigerant R-12 in older systems or R 
134A in new or modified air conditioners 

*If your car overheats, never attempt to remove the 
radiator cap until the engine has cooled. Coolant in the 
radiator is under pressure and can flash into steam, caus- 
ing severe burns. 

Since even the best maintained vehicles can break 
down, Torres says motorists should equip their vehicles 
with emergency kits containing the following items, 
container of water, flashlight with extra batteries, warn- 
ing devices such as flares or reflective triangles, jumper 
cables and a first aid kit. 

Other under-the-hook components such as bents and 
hoses also are stressed by extrememheat and should be 
regularly inspected. 

Since even the best maintained vehicles can break 
down, motorists should equip their vehicles with emer- 
gency kits containing the following items:container of 
water, flashlight with extra batteries, warning devices 
such as flares or reflective triangles, jumper cables and 
a first aid-kit. 


Belafonte 
receives 
Anderson 
award 


PHILADELPHIA (AP) — Entertainer Harry 
Belafonte led several hundred people in a chorus of 
“Day-O” after Mayor Edward G. Rendell presented 
him with the city’s first Marian Anderson Award for 
humanitarian efforts. 

Belafonte, 71, a singer, actor and civil rights 
activist who has won Tony, Grammy and Emmy 
awards, received a crystal sculpture and a $100,000 
check in the name of Anderson, the late opera singer. 

The award pays tribute to artists whose leadership 
benefits humanity. 

Belafonte has served as host of the World Summit 
for Children at the United Nations and as a Goodwill 
ambassador for UNICEF. He spearheaded efforts to 
benefit African famine relief in 1985, including the 
“We Are the World” concert. 

Anderson, a Philadelphia native who died in 1993 
at age 96, was the first black soloist to sing at New 
York's Metropolitan Opera and the first black per- 
former to sing at the White House. 

In 1939, the Daughters of the American Revolution 
refused to allow her to sing at Constitution Hall in 
Washington, so the concert was switched to the Lincoln 
Memorial, where 75,000 people heard her perform. 

“The world wanted her gift and she gave it to then, 
but in return, they had to accept who she was,” 


Entertainer Harry Belafonte 


Belafonte said at an awards ceremohy. 

“The purpose of art is not just to show life as it is 
but to show life as it should be. The artist must be the 
constant teller of truth,” he said, quoting from his men- 
tor, the late singer and actor Paul Robeson. 


HEARTBEA 


ARTBE 


Your guide to healthy living 


AT 
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THURSDAY, JULY 9 


JERSEY CITY—New Jersey City Uni- 

versity will offer four seminars for indi- 

viduals seeking certification as alco- 

holism and/or drug abuse counselors 

in New Jersey. For more information, 

call the Saturday Semester Office at 
9. 


FRIDAY, JULY 10 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a workshop 
on Post Methadone Recovery, from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Call for further informa- 
tion and registration, 908-233-8810. 


FRIDAY, JULY 24 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a workshop 
on Compulsive Gambling, from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Call for further information 
and registration, 908-233-8810. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 4 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a three day 
worksho ‘Assessment. Call for 
further information and registration, 
908-233-8810. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7 


WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a three day 
workshop on Sexual Abuse, Addiction 
and Recovery, from 9 a.m. fo 4 p.m, 
Call for further information and regis- 
tration, 908-233-8810. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26 
WESTFIELD—The National Council 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 
of Union County will hold a three day 
workshop on Dimensions of Recov- 
ery, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. . Call for fur- 
ther information and registration, 908- 
233-8810. 


Faster 
action for 


Gehrig 
victims 


By U. S. Senator Robert G. Torricelli 


Warm spring days and summer 
nights signal the return of baseball 
season with its juicy- hot dogs and 
vivid memories of towering athletes 
like Lou Gehrig. Yet even then an 
nicknamed “Iron Horse” was helpless 
in the face of the tragic disease that 
ended his career and ultimately his 
life. Amyotrophic. Lateral Sclerosis 
(ALS) currently affects 30,000 Amer- 
icans, over 850 of which live in New 
Jersey. That is why I am proud to 
introduce a bill that is so logical and 
makes so much sense that the hardest 
thing to understand is why it has not 
been done before. 

ALS is a progressive neuromus- 
cular disease characterized by a 
degeneration of the nerve cells of the 


son’s mind remains sharp and alert, 
muscle control becomes completely 
lost, leading to paralysis and eventual 
death. There is no known cause or 
cure so the consequences for victims 
and their families are heart-breaking. 

The bill does three things. First, it 
waives the 24-monthwaiting period 
that ALS patients must endure in 
order to receive Medicare services. 
Since the life expectancy for ALS 
patients is only a few short years, it is 
crucial that these individuals have 
access to Medicare services as soon 
as possible. The financial costs for 
ALS families often exceed $200,000 
a year. 

Secondly, it improves access of 
ALS victims to 


The Plainfield Comi aay Health Center tested and counseled approximately 20 people on National HIV 
Testing Day. They also advertised in the community to let resident know what services are available. The 


service team consists of, front to back, Haydee Chizan, Prevention Ci 
Councelor; Wanda Najee-Ullah, Social Worker for the Health Center, ai 


Medical Director Dr. Susan Walsh. 


Manager; Maria Carrasquillo, HIV 


By g.r. mattox 


The department of Health and 
Senior Services marked the recent 
fourth annual National HIV Testing 
day by urging residents who feel 
they may be at risk on HIV infection 
to take advantage of free, confiden- 
tial testing and counseling. There are 
23 Counseling and Testing Sites 
throughout the state. 

The theme for this year’s cam- 
paign is “Take the Test, Take Con- 
trol.” The campaign goal is to reach 
groups which have been dispropor- 
tionately affected by HIV and AIDS, 
including African-Americans, Lati- 
nos, sexually active women, adoles- 
cents and young homosexual inen. 

‘With the recent advances in the 
treatment of HIV and AIDS, early 
detection is more important than 
ever so people can receive prompt 
medical attention and informative 
counseling,” said Dr. Leah Ziskin, 
Deputy Commissioner of Public 
Health Services. “Testing is an 
essential part of our program of 
AIDS prevention and control,” Dr. 
Ziskin added. 

An oral text is available to all 
persons seeking HIV testing. The 
availability of the test—called Ora- 
Sure—has encouraged those who did 
not want to undergo blood testing to 
come forward for this simple test. 
The test involves taking a sample of 
a substances called oral-mucosal 
transudatem which is found between 
the cheek and gum. The sample is 
than tested to detect if HIV antibod- 
ies are present in the body, It is not a 
saliva text. 

Three sites were among those 


Jersey residents ‘Take the Test, Take Control 


who were especially active in offer- 
ing information and testing to area 
residents. The Jersey City Medical 
Center Counseling and Testing Site 
along with the Jersey City AIDS 
Taskforce conducted a two-day com- 
munity outreach at four sites in the 
city, including the Path Station. Over 
800 pieces of literature were distrib- 
uted. The testing site also offered 
information and testing services at a 
Hispanic Festival were 20 people 
took advantage of the test. “It is as 
important as ever for people to know 
their HIV status to protect and pre- 
vent themselves from AIDS,” said 
Jersey City spokesperson Michael 
Outwater. “Treatment has improved 
greatly and we are aggressively 
going to the community,” he said. 

Newark University Hospital’s 
STOP (Spend Time On Prevention) 
program and POWER (Peer Out- 
reach Worker Education Risk Taker) 
programs joined forces to sponsor a 
block party that combined food and 
games with distribution of literature. 
STOP coordinator Bill Franklin 
noted that over 50 people were test- 
ed because of the activities and the 
cooperation of local merchants was 
instrumental in making the event a 
success, “It was a great day and a 
great turnout,” Franklin said. “Sey- 
eral organizations donated food and 
gifts which made it a wonderful day 
for everyone.” 

To obtain information on the 
nearest test site to have the Ora-Sure 
test, call the New Jersey AIDS Hot- 
line at 1-800-624-2377. The Hotline 
is accessible 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. All test results are con- 
fidential. 


Nine-year- 
old hospital 
volunteer 
honored 


BERKLEY HEIGHTS—Union County Freeholder Lewis Mingo presents a certificate to Danielle Scott, age 


nine, of Union, for her efforts as a Junior Volunteer at Runnells Specialized Hospital. “Dan 
hours of her time at the hospital's Nickelodeon ‘Big Helpathon,’ noted Freeholder 
immensely, especially since she has to juggle her third-grade workload and playtime—no easy feat.” Shown 
with Freeholder Mingo and Danielle was her mother Patrici 


lle donated five 
go. “ We appreciate it 


Obesity is additional major 
risk factor for heart attack 


NORTH BRUNSWICK—The 
American Heart Association recent- 


added to the association’s list of 
major risk factors that people can 
control to prevent death and disabil- 
ity from coronary heart disease, the 
cause of heart attacks. These major 
risk factors include smoking, high 
blood cholesterol, high blood pres- 
sure, sedentary lifestyle, and now 
obesity. Heredity, increasing age 
and being male are also regarded as 
risk factors by-the association, but 
they cannot be changed. 

“Obesity itself has become a 
life-long disease, not a cosmetic 
issue, nor a moral judgment-and it 
is becoming a dangerous epidemic 
said Robert H. Eckel, MD, vice 
chairman of the American Heart 
Association’s Nutrition Committee 
“We want to send a message to both 
healthcare providers and the public 
that the time has come to take obe- 
sity seriously,” said Eckel, an inter- 
nationally recognized medical 
expert on obesity and professor of 
medicine an and pro: 


drug therapies E requiring Medicare 
to provide coverage for all FDA 
drugs used to treat ALS. Medicare 
typically does not provide coverage 
for drug therapies, but in the case of 
ALS, the need for an exception is 
clear. Expanding Medicare coverage 
for ALS drug therapies should stimu- 
late further research, a highly desir- 
able out-come in extending the life 
span of ALS victims. 

Finally, the bill more than dou- 
bles funding for ALS research by 
authorizing $25 million for the 
National Institutes of Health. The 
goal is to help the 5,000 new ALS 
victims stricken every year by 
increasing the three-to-five year life 


tance and channeling more resources 
toward finding a cure. 


gram director of the General 
Research Center at the University 
of Colorado Health Sciences Center 
in Denver. 

Research has shown that modest 
weight reduction— 5 to 10 percent 
of body weight—can reduce high 
blood pressure and total blood cho- 
lesterol. Modest achievable weight 
loss can also help control diabetes 
in some people. “Healthcare 
providers and the public need to 
accept that obesity is a chronic dis- 
ease, just like high blood pressure 
or high blood cholesterol. Its causes 
are a complex, individualized com- 
bination of genetics, behavior and 
lifestyle that we are just now begin- 
ning to understand,” said Eckel. 

“Today, our understanding of obesi- 
ty and its impact on coronary heart 
disease is in its infancy, comparable 
to our understanding of choles- 


terol’s' role in heart disease inthe 
mid-1970s,” he continued.  } 

There are no simple answers as 
to why obesity is increasing at this 
time. “However, one reason forithe 
epidemic is that although Ameri- 
cans are eating a lower percentage 
of total calories from fat, they’ are 
eating more calories overall, added 
Eckel. 


‘This may be due to confusing 
public health messages that stressed 
eating a low-fat diet without calorie 
restriction. Contrary to some widely 
circulated ideas about low-fat eat- 
ing, calories do count,” he said. 
Studies also indicate that Ameri- 
cans are more sedentary on the job 
and in their leisure time. Obesity 


can be treated through lifestyle 
strategies, such as calorie restric- 
tion and increased physical activity, 
medications, and in some cases, 
surgery. More research on obesity is 
one of nine points in the American 
Heart Association’s call to action on 
obesity, which also stresses the 
need for greater understanding by 
and the 
ties of 
weight regulation and its relation- 
ship to health. 

For more information on obesi- 
ty or coronary heart disease, heart 
attack, nutrition and diet, call your 
local American Heart Association 
or call 1-800-AHA-USA1 


Doctors give support 
for ‘right-to-carry’ bill 


TRENTON—Doctors and 
health care professionals recently 
announced support for the Right-to- 
Carry Bill, S. 930 and A.1294. Sen- 
ator Gerald Cardinale, Assembly- 
men Michael Carroll and Scott Gaf- 
rett, and other co-sponsors of the 
bill, joined the doctors in this show 
of support. The Right-to-Carry Bill 
will grant concealed carry permits 
to law-abiding citizens for self 


that 
in 31 


Right-to-Carry 
presently working 
states, 

Passage of the Right-to-Carry 
Bill is of primary importance to 
these doctors. “We keep narcotic 
pain killers in the office for our 
patients, and we often have to work 
late at night,” said Angelo Carne 
vale, DMD of Mercer County. 
“When | leave the office at 10:30 
p-m., | would feel more secure if I 


other 


had the Right-to-Carry.” 

Evangelos Megariotis, MD, a 
Passaic County orthopedic surgeon 
whose life was recently threatened 
by a patient said, “When the Clifton 
police interviewed me, they said 
“Doctor, we can’t really help you 
unless there are bullet holes in the 
wall behind you.’ Need I say more. 
Passage. of the Right-to-Carry is 
critical to my safety and to that of 
my employees.” 

Ronald S. Newman, Ph.D., a 
psychologist from Cumberland 
County concluded, “The Right-to- 
Carry is clearly a safety issue for 
law-abiding citizens and not a pub- 
lic health issue. Most of my life I 
was opposed to firearms. After 
carefully studying the issues, how- 
ever, | have changed my mind and 
strongly support the Right-to-Carry 
Bill.” 


Straight facts 
on allergies 


*An allergy is a specific reaction to a normally harmless substance, one that does 


| EDWARD A. ALDER, MD, MPH. 


not bother most people. Allergic people often are sensitive to more than one sub- 
stance. Allergens enter the body in one of three ways. Airborne particles such as 
pollen, dust and mold spores are breathed in through the nose and mouth; insect 
venom is injected through stingers; foods are ingested, or swallowed. Medicines that 
can cause allergic reactions are injected or ingested. Upon contact with skin, sub- 
stances such as latex, nickel, cosmetics and oil found in poison ivy and oak plants 
also can cause allergic reactions. 

*An estimated 50 to 60 million Americans-about one of every five adults and 
children suffer from allergies, including allergic asthma. Allergies are the sixth lead- 
ing cause of chronic disease in the United States. 

sAlllergies have a genetic component. If only one parent has allergies, chances 
are one in three that each child will have an allergy. If both parents have allergies, it 
is much more likely (7 in 10) that their children will have allergies. 

Allergies are responsible for 3.4 million lost U.S. work days each year, at a cost 
of $639 million. An estimated two million school days are lost each year due to aller- 
gies. 

*Consumers and employers spend as much as $2 billion per year on allay teat 
ment, including of office visits, tests, medications and immunotheray 

“Allergy sufferers account for more than 8.4 million physician visits each year, 
and $225 million is spent on physician services annually 

re than 33 million Americans suffer from chronic sinusitis. 

Me than 22 million Americans have allergic rhinitis, or hay fever. It is the 
most frequently reported chronic condition in children, limiting activities for more 
than 40 percent of them. 

*An estimated 6 to 10 million Americans are allergic to cats. 

*An estimated 2 million Americans develop severe allergic reactions to 
insect stings. 

+Food allergies are believed to occur in 8 percent of children younger than 
6 years old. In adults, approximately 1 to 2 percent are sensitive to foods or food 
additives. 

*There are an estimated 42,000 cases of adverse drug reactions reported 
annually. 

“More than half of all allergy sufferers fail to recognize their symptoms at first, 
falsely believir -hey have the cold or the flu, 


Board Certified in Internal Medicine 
Dr. Alder is back in Plainfield! 
He has joined Dr. Lamar Bomar and is now seeing 
patients at their office located at: 419 Spooner Avenue 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 
NOW ACCEPTING NEW AND FORMER PATIENTS 


For more information or to schedule an appointment, 
Please call (908) 222-0600 

Day and evening hours available. Walk-ins accepted. 
Most insurances accepted, 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 


WASHINGTON, DC—A National 
Black Religious Summit II on Sexuali- 
ty sponsored by the Religious Coali- 
tion for Reproductive Choice will be 
held at the Howard Divinity School. 
202-628-7700 


SATURDAY, JULY 11 
BROOKLYN— 


an 


Rev. McFaddin 


SUNDAY, JULY 12 


BROOKLYN—lyanla Vanzant will give 
the keynote address at 1:30 at the 
1998 Mobil Oil African American 
Women on Tour empowerment confer- 
ence. 


TUESDAY, JULY 14 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The Off-Broad- 
way play entitled, “Another Chance,” a 
gospel musical drama, written by 
Melanie Marie Ford will appear at 
Crossroads Theatre through August 2 
732-247-2981 


NEWARK—A Prayer Qui is about 
to embark upon St. James AME. 
Church locaied at S86 Or Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Blvd. 973-622-1344, 


SATURDAY, JULY 18 


PLAINFIELD—The First Park Baptist 
Church will have a vacation bible 
school through July 18th from 6 p.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. Mon.-Fri. and 3:30 to 5:30 
p.m. on Saturday's. 908-756-5322. 


SUNDAY, JULY 19 


NEWARK—The Fourth annual NJ 
Gospel Parade of Stars, a festival of 
contemporary and traditional gospel 
music will be held from 2 to 8 p.m. at 
The Great Lawn, Weequahic Park. 
973-926-3627. 


Fountain Baptist Church celebrates 100 years 


SUMMIT— The oldest black 
church in Summit, NJ, Fountain Bap- 
tist Church, led by Reverend Jerry M. 
Sanders, celebrated its 100th year 
anniversary recently with the unveil- 
ing of its centennial story quilt on. The 
quilt was one of the highlights of a 
parade sponsored by the church 
through downtown Summit. This was 
the city’s first African-American 
sponsored parade, 

The parade consisted of ten floats, 
more than 50 cars, horse drawn car- 
riages, equestrian groups, bands, drill 
teams, more than 100 banner carriers, 
about 100 balloon carriers, and over 
500 other marchers. Every Fountain 
Baptist Church auxiliary was repre- 
sented, as well as Summit and Union 
County civic groups. Walter D. Long, 
Mayor of Summit, was the featured 
guest speaker who also participated in 
the parade by car. Some of the groups 
featured in the parade included the 
McCollough Sons of Thunder, the 
North Philadelphia Stompers, the 
Flamingo Precision Drill Team, and 
the Latin Knights Drum & Bugle 
Corps. 

Fountain’s Centennial Story Quilt 
was constructed under the artistic 
leadership of Michelle Fielder, an 
experienced quilt maker and avid 
enthusiast of the American quilting 
tradition since 1994. “We designed the 
quilt in celebration of the church's 
anniversary, ‘Fielder stated. “Our 
biggest challenge was to teach about 
80 percent of the participants the art of 
quiltmaking,” she added. Most quil- 
ters believe that anyone who makes a 
quilt inevitably leaves behind a piece 
of him or herself within the stitching 
and fabric. Participants in this endeav- 
or were no exception. 

At seventy-six years old, Mary 
Jane Wilson was the oldest member of 
the quilt committee, the youngest 
member was 11 years old “The quilt is 
our gift to Fountain. It will be used to 
teach and preserve part of the church’s 
rich history, and to leave something 
behind that will serve as a testimony 
into the next millennium,” Wilson 
stated. 

Each panel is uniquely designed 
and includes historical information 
about people, events, places, religious 
symbols and beliefs important to the 


lives of Fountain members. This cre- 
ative project represents more than a 
mere interpretation of a black church’s 
100-year history—symbolizes. the 
spiritual connection of faith between 
the past and present church congrega- 
tions. The imagery depicted in each 
block gives the viewer a glimpse into 
the lives of Christians working togeth- 
er, Intent on serving a sovereign God 
through struggle and triumph, 

Although the precise origin of 
quilting is not known, many authori- 
ties agree the art began thousands of 
years ago in the Far East. Throughout 
early American history, quilts were 
used primarily for bedding, clothing 
and to decorate the home. In later 
years, quilting became a source’ for 
expressing more sentimental feelings 
and for recording major events, like 
friendship, patriotism, marriage, birth 
and death. Quilts were also made to 
mark the passage of time in the lives 
of dear ones, as in remembrance, 
album or story quilts. 

Fountain’s present day testimony 
about its past century can be summed 
up simply through the words of the 
familiar hymn “we've come this far 
by faith.” 


Reverend Jerry M. Sanders, 
Pastor of Fountain Baptist Church 
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The historical quilt being diplayed proudly by parishioners 


Religious leaders join with Conference of 
Mayors to discuss improving NJ communities 


continued from pg. 1 
of Newark; Reverend Edwin Leahy, 
O. -8.Bie of Newark; Monsignor 
William J. Linder of Newark; Mon- 
signor Dennis Mahon of Newark; 
Reverend Calvin McKinney of 
Garfield; Gabriella Morris, Presi- 
dent, Prudential Foundation; Tren- 
ton Mayor Douglas Palmer; Con- 
gressman Donald M. Payne, The 
Very Reverend Petero Sabune of 
Newark; Imam Wahy Deen Shareef 
of W. Orange; Irene Stolzenberg, 
Exec. Dir., Jewish Family & Voca- 
tional Services of Edison; Rabbi 
Elazar Teitz of Elizabeth; and Rev- 
erend William Watley of Newark. 
“Prudential believes important 
change can be created in communi- 
ties across the s 
dialogue started 
Gabriella Morris, 
Prudential Foundation. 


president of the 


“The _illus- 


trious group gathered here is pre- 
pared to build a brighter future for 
our children, and Prudential is 
proud to not only sponsor this 
event, but to participate in the cre- 
ation.” 

The Conference of Mayors was 
founded in 1963 by a group of lead- 
ing Mayors who believed their col- 
lective voices should be heard in 
Trenton and Washington. NJCM has 
since become the largest statewide 
organization in the United States to 
exclusively represent the interests 
of Mayors to the State and Federal 
Legislature and Administration. In 
addition to this Leadership Confer- 
ence’ additional conferences wilt be 
held throughout the state on a quar- 
terly basis dealing with such issues 
as school reconstruction, urban 
revitalization and managed care. 


Dr. Henry Johnson, Publisher of City News, Leo Klagholz, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Rev. Calvin McKinney of Calvary Baptist Church. 


NEWARK—Remarks of Wyatt 
Tee Walker, Senior Pastor of the 
Canaan Baptist Church of Christ in 
Harlem, N.Y. at a State-wide Con- 
ference of Mayors at the Metropoli- 
tan Baptist Church in Newark, N.J. 


Separation of church and State: Myth or Reality? 
I 


I am very grateful for this 
opportunity to explore with you cre- 
ative ways in which faith-based 
communities and government 
(municipal, county, State and Feder- 
al) can remedies for the severe 
social ills that plague our 
citizens/communicants. It is a sad 
commentary that the social patholo- 
gies in our midst has not driven us to 
form the coalition of effort and 
cooperation before this moment, 


We cannot proceed prudently 
without some careful discussion of 
the principle of the separation of 


Chursh, andaina A bests in my 
view, the separation of Church and 
State is largely theoretical. I do not 
mean to suggest that I am not wed- 
ded irrevocably to the principle that 
no government, municipal, county, 
State or Federal shall interfere with 
the free exercise of religion based on 
the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. However, in praxis, the line 
arates 
Church and State is nearly invisible. 
The people who make our laws at 
every level of government are 
Protestant, Catholic Jew and a sprin- 
kling of a few other religious per- 
suasions. During my lifetime, the 
separation of Church and State has 
become a shibboleth to ensure that 
government does no meddle in the 
affairs of religious practice. Despite 
the tenacity with which we adhere to 
the principle of the separation of 
Church and State, there have been 
some glaring instances that are clear 
violations of the principle to which 
we cling so dearly. 
The most public instance is the 
prosecution and conviction of the 


Reverend Sung Yung Moon of the 
Unification Church more than a 
decade ago. It was on the basis of 
the principle of- the separation of 
Church and State that I traveled up 
and down the eastern seaboard of 
the United States, speaking in his 
behalf. I was the brunt of consider- 
able criticism of my peers because 
they presumed my support of Mr. 
Moon meant I subscribed to his mes- 
siah ship theology. My fear was that 
if the Federal government succeeded 
in telling Mr. Moon how he could 
expend the monies of the Unifica- 
tion Church, it would not be very 
long before they would becoming 
after African-American churches 
and Black preachers. I trust you 
know what has been going on in this 
regard in the last five years. 

Then there is the earlier matter 
of prayer in the public schools. I 
personally believe public instruction 
was far more effective when we had 
prayer in the public schools. The 
Supreme Court's outlawing of 
prayer in schools is an exaggerated 
response to the concept of the free- 
dom of religion and the separation 
of Church and State. There is some 
movement abroad in the land that 
will lead to softening the rigidity of 
the Court's decree. 

More recently, the legislation 
that allows the use of school vouch- 
ers for parents’ tuition costs when 
they opt to send their children to pri- 
vate and/or sectarian schools. My 
point is that the line of delineation 
has considerable flexibility when it 
suits some need that is deemed criti- 
cal or some special interests spon- 
sors who have sufficient clout to 
bend the rules. 

Let me be clear; I am not cate- 
gorically opposed the relaxing the 
rigidity of the separation of Church 
and State. I am opposed to the selec- 
tive relaxing of that rigidity when 
the ground is not level and the rules 


are the not the same for everyone. 
The critique above is necessary 
to lay the groundwork for the heart 
of my dis-ease that surrounds the 
question of the separation of Church 
and State. The myth of the separa 
tion of Church and State has seri- 
ously curtailed services that can be 
rendered to community due to the 
apprehensions in government and 
corporate America to provide funds 
to churches, religious institutions, 
faith-based communities, etc. In 
New York City, the Roman Catholic 
Church receives more funded-pro- 
gram dollars from city, State and 
Federal coffers in the arena of social 
services than any private entity or 
social service provider. On the basis 
of the social services they provide, it 
appears to me that this altogether 
appropriate. What is in appropriate 
is that the rules are different for 
those of us in Protestant churches! 
Here is what I am proposing 
specifically: Since the African- 
American Church is frequently 
posited in urban areas where social 
ills are deepest and the concomitant 
pathology of racism pervasive, that 
some instrumentality be devised by 
which public funds can be made 
available to those institutions who 
provide or can provide the social 
services the community desperately 
needs. We need to explode the myth 


Dr. Wyatt Tee Walker, 
Photo by Kai Niyonu 


resource. It is the largest gathering 
of people in community life on a 


weekly basis, fifty-two times a year. | 


a locus; it is almost always posi- 
tioned where the action needs to be. 
It possesses a venue with a broad 
Variety of ancillary facilities, 
Kitchens, classrooms, assembly 
halls- space! 

3. It has history and perma- 
hence. Churches are in for the long- 
haul; they do not close and go out of 
business. 

4. Churches have fiduciary 


that g and 
foundations cannot fund church- 
sponsored social services and get on 
with the business of saving our com- 
munities. 

Let me make the case for the 
African-American Church as a 
viable social service provider. The 
truth is, we have been a social ser- 
vice provider throughout our history 
in many informal ways. 

. The primary asset of the 
African-American Church is the 
human resource (people) and the 
weekly accessibility to that 


they may have some 
awkwardness with a 
their financial acti 
for the institution survival. 

5. Black churches are potential 
Candidates to organize CDC's and/or 
become 501 s 

6. Black churches are ideally 
Positioned to become service 
Providers for Tutorial Centers, Adult 
Literacy programs, HIV ministries, 
Child Care, Seniors services, Youth 
Activities, housing development, etc. 
either individually or in concert with 


neighborhood churches. 


FOR 100 YEARS LOR 


Parishoners of Fountain Baptist Church proudly displaying their banner during their 100th anniversary 


STRY 


Photo by John Hawks 


Photo by John Hawks 


Send your Religious news, calendar events, etc. to: 


City News: Attı 


Religion Dept. P.O. Box 1774, 
Plainfield, N.J. 07061 


Bishop Bright says, “People 


are searching for guidance.” 


PLAINFIELD—/n an interview 
with Rev. Herbert Bright, pastor of 
Faith Tabernacle Church, discussed 
the need for community involvement 
with Kai Niyonu, editorial assis- 
tant. 


Q: Why is the church relevant 


I think the church is relevant 
today because people are looking 
for and searching for guidance 


People are hurting and need a place 
to go and find refuge. 

Is the church losing, stag- 
nant or growing 


n terms of mem- 


ys, the church is 
growing. The 60's era people are 
going back to church, where their 
basic roots were before we 
the years of protest and rebellion i 
think the need of moral guidance is 
turning families back to the church. 

: What is the role of the 
church today? 

A: The role of the church is to 
provide information so people can 
make the right decisions, to point 
them into the direction in which to 
believe in and that’s God, the living 


God, and Jesus Christ, the church is 
here to guide them and to be there 
for mentoring. 

Is there a need to get 


aware to know how to guide the 
people into work. I think we as a 
church need to maintain our role as 
spiritual leaders and be involved in 
the community 
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Bishop Bright, Faith Tabernackle 
Church in Christ 

Q: Is your church part of the 
commu development efforts 
like hous ing, and child care? 

A: Our church is working on 
committees to do so. However, I am 
a member of the Concerned Urban 
Clergy who are involved in these 
types of issues. 

Q: Do you think that church- 
es, community organizations and 
social and civic groups can help 
and unite communities by uniting 
around common issues? 

A: I certainly do. I think the 
first major step is that we must our- 
selves unify and realize our com- 
mon goal. Churches and all commu- 
nity groups, should realize that we 
are not in competition but we are to 
help the community. 


Billboard 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 


NEW YORK — “A Midsummer Night 
Swing” presents Rochelle Flemming 
and Loleatta Holloway performing at 
Lincoln Center. For more info, call 
212-875-5386 


HOBOKEN — “The Little Mermaid” 
will be shown at the Erie Lackawanna 
Plaza. The movie begins at 9 p.m. For 
more info, call 201-420-2207. 


THURSDAY, JULY 9 


NEWARK — As part of the Garden 
Jazz Concerts series, the Newark 
Museum presents the Bootsie Barnes 
Quartet. The saxophonist's group will 
perform from 12:15 to 1:15 p.m. For 
“more info, call 973-596-6550. 


MAHWAH — The Coasters will per- 
form as part of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank Summer Music Festival at 
Ramapo College. Their concert is free 
and begins at 8 p.m. For more info, 
call 201-529-7602. 


NEW YORK — The Museum of the 
City of New York presents “A Float for 
All, Seasons: New York's Ethnic 
Parades” is a exhibition that highlights 
New York's ethnic parades. The exhib- 
fit will run through January 10, 1999. 
For more info, call 212-534-1672. 


JERSEY CITY — The New Jersey 
State Council on the Arts Fellowship 
Exhibition: 1996 and 1997 highlights 
the works of grant recipients from 
those years. The exhibit features 57 
New Jersey artists and will run 
through September. For more info, 
call 210-547-4514. 


NEW YORK — Cuba Gooding and 
the Main Ingredient will perform at 
MetroTech Commons at MetroTech 
Center from noon to For 
more information, call 718-636-4100. 


SATURDAY, JULY 11 


NEW BRUNSWICK - A benefit for 
independent filmmaker Marilyn 
Herod's work-in-progress “A Little 
South Up North,” a documentary on 
Soul food. The event will be held at 
Makeda Ethiopian Restaurant from 1 

m. For more info, call 732-324- 
2161. 


NEWARK — The Chico O’Farrill’s 
Afro-Cuban Jazz Big Band will per- 
form at Lincoln Center at 8:15 p.m. 
For more information, call 212-875- 


‘TUESDAY, JULY 14 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Gospel 
music drama “Another Chance,” writ- 
ten by Melanie Marie Ford, will be 
presented at Crossroads Theatre 
through August 2. For more informa- 
tion, call 732-247-2981 


i 
Yvette Freeman performing in the production “Dinah Was.” 


‘ER’ actress takes 


on stage and screen 


By Bob Thomas 
Associated Press Writer 


LOS ANGELES (AP) — Yvette 
Freeman was in New York City the 
other day and learned a lesson in the 
power of television. 

A subway brakeman saw her 
board his train and, in a move certain 
to delay many riders, he “kept the 
doors open, came in and asked for my 
autograph,” she recalled, 

This underground encounter can 
be attributed to “ER,” NBC's smash 
hit on Thursday nights. Miss Freeman 
ays nurse Haleh Adams. Part of 


from the inception, she 
appeared in the pilot. 

“You knew it was good,” she said 

by phone from New York City. “You 


kind of felt something was ‘happen- 
ing, but I was a ‘B’ performer and did 
not know it was going to be series TV. 
I just knew it was a special project 
“Then when they said they were 
going to use me for the season if we 
got picked up, I said, ‘Please use me!” 
That first year I appeared in about 20 
episodes out of 22 
Now her appearances are less fre- 
quent, The reason: “Working.” The 
Wednesday night sitcom debuted last 
season and performed well enough to 


be renewed by NBC. Miss Freeman 
appears as the by-the-rules office 
manager, Evelyn Smalley. 

Born in Chester, Pa., and raised 
in Wilmington, Del., Miss Freeman 
studied art and theater at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware and broke into New 
York City shows with “Ain't Misbe- 
havin 

After moving to Los Angeles, she 
began with guest spots on series and 
occasional movies. Then came “ER” 
and “Working.” 

As if two series weren't enough 
of a work load, Miss Freeman has 
used the TV off-season to appear off- 
Broadway in “Dinah Was.” It's a 
biography of the late, great 
jazz singer Dinah Washington. 

Tm on stage alone for two 
hours, acting, singing and a little bit 
of he said. “It was a dream 
of mine, starting about eight to 10 
years ago. 

Miss Freeman, who is married to 
Lanny Hartley, musical director and 


return to “ER” and “Working” on 
July 27, Heavy schedules don’t both- 
er her. 


I worked a long time to get 
here,” she said. “And I’ve got plans to 
go further, do other things.” 


HBO to 
award black 
filmmakers 


NEW YORK — Five African 
American filmmakers have been 
selected as final candidates for 
The HBO Short Film Award. 


very happy| 
to be 
opening a 


American 
filmmak- 
ers at the 
beginning 
of their 
careers,” 
said Colin 
Callender, 
executive 
vice presi- 
dent, HBO 
NYC Pro- 
ductions. 
“We hope 
the film actress Sheryl Lee 
award will Ralph is among the 
Me finalists chosen for 


emerging 
filmmakers Pe HBO award. 


the encouragement to continue to 
create a new perspective in cine- 
ma.” The award has been estab- 
lished to recognize artistic 

in 


Black actors have strong presence in pripegenann 


HOLLYWOOD, Ca — Keith 
David, who portrays General Kim- 
sey, and Michael Clarke Duncan, 
who portrays Jayotis “Bear” Kur- 
teenbear, star in Touchstone Pic 
tures’ action film “Armageddon 

In the film, an asteroid the size 
of Texas is heading directly toward 
Earth at 22,000 mph. NASA's exec- 
utive director, Dan Truman (Billy 
Bob Thornton), has only one 
option-to send up a crew to destroy 
the asteroid. He enlists the help of 
Harry S. Stamper (Bruce Willis), 
the world’s foremost deep core oil 
driller-and Stamper’s roughneck 
team of drillers to land on the aster- 
oid, drill into its surface, and drops 
a nuclear device into the core 

On this heroic journey, they 
face the most physically and emo- 
tionally challenging conditions ever 
encountered ... to save the world 
and prevent Armageddon. 

Keith David knew he wanted to 
become an actor when, at age 9, he 
appeared as the Cowardly Lion in 
his school’s production of “The 
Wizard of Oz.” He went on to enroll 
in New York's High School for the 


Scoop Da 


Do you ever wonder what your 
favorite celebrities talk about to their 
friends on the phone? High profile 
folks enjoy swapping juicy informa- 
tion just like the rest of us, so it should 
come as no surprise that Brandy and 
Monica talk about what's hot in the 
world of fashion. 

“Most of the time I talk to my 
friends on the phone about every- 
thing,” says Brandy during a recent 
interview. “I spend time with my best 
friend Joi, my God sister Tracey and 
my cousin Portia (her personal assis- 
tant). I also have a male best friend, 
Chaz. He wants to take me out to a 
club. As far as my relationship with 
Monica, it’s real cool. She’s really a 
nice person and as far as working with 
her, we got to be friends before we 
worked together. On the phone, we 
talked about clothes, guys or what 
songs we like or what we're working 
on.” 

It’s a good thing that the a 
accomplished vocalists had 
chance to meet before they got on 
to business, because sometimes artists 
get paired up producers and other 
artists they're supposed to work with 
and they haven’t even had the chance 
to meet and bond. Their work on the 
single “The Boy Is Mine” eamed 
them the number one slot on Bill- 
board’s music chart. 

“I’m glad I get to know the peo- 
ple I work with,” Brandy continues. 
“Monica and I got a chance to talk 
alone for a while to see if we would 
click musically. And once I started to 
get to know her, I realized that we had 
similar interests. We both like shop- 
ping and keeping up with fashion and 
we both realize how hard fame can be 
‘on people. Despite what the media 
may think about two people around 
the same age, singing the same type of 
music, I wish her the best of luck on 
her solo album.” 

Fame has been the beast Brandy’s 
been battling since her debut album 
went multi-platinum. After that burst 
of success, she became the star of 
UPN’s hot show “Moesha.” After 
that, television executives obviously 
recognized her talent, because she was 


Performing Arts and continued his 
studies at Juilliard. 

Indeed, David's youthful day- 
dreams have been transformed into 
a solid history of impressive charac- 
terizations in stage, screen and tele- 
vision roles. His wide range of work 
includes such films as “Volcano,” 
and “Dead Presidents” and such 
plays as the Broadway production 
of August Wilson’s “Seven Guitars” 
in which he played the lead role. 

Michael Clarke Duncan consid- 
ers himself extremely fortunate to 
have gotten the role of Bear in 
Touchstone Pictures’ “Armaged- 
don” because it afforded him the 
opportunity to work alongside some 
of the most talented actors in the 
business 

“Working with this cast was like 
being on the all-star team,” explains 
Duncan. “You can’t help but get 
better.” 

Duncan has appeared in the 
filmi dow To Be A Player, “Fri- 
Back in Business,” “The 
Player's Ciub” and “Bullworth: 

Armaggedon opened in theatres 
nationwide July 1 


Brandy and Monica are the first R&B female teen artists in recent 
music history to record a duet and have it reach the no. 1 slot. 


given the chance to act along side 
Whitney Houston in ABC’s “Cin- 
derella.” Monica, a Dallas Austin dis- 
is no stranger to fame either. 
Austin, who has a child with Chili 
from TLC, produced the majority if 
Monica's Miss Thang album and he’s 
working with her on her second 
album, The Boy Is Mine. 

Monica, has been nominated for 
more awards that this article’s allotted 
space can handle, but just to name a 
few, Miss Thang was nominated for 
an American Music Award for “Best 
New Arti: a Billboard Award for 
“Artist of the Year,” a Soul Train 
Music Award for “Why I Love You So 
Much” and a Soul Train Lady of Soul 
Award for “Best R&B Female Artist.” 

In addition to all of those nomina- 
tions, Monica’s Miss Thang garnered 
three platinum singles: “Don’t Take It 
Personal” “Before You Walk Out Of 
Life” and “Like This and Like That.” 
Her single “Why I Love You So 
Much” went gold. The singer is also 
featured on The Space Jam sound- 
track on the song “For You I Will. 

Raised in Atlanta’s predominantly 


African-American College Park sec- 
tion, Monica who's the youngest R&B 
artist to have a number one single on 
Billboard’s charts, is reportedly 
romantically linked to cutie pie C 
Murder. If you don’t know, C-Murder 
is Master P’s little brother and he’s a 
rap artist signed to his big brother's 
No Limit Records. 

According to Monica’s represen- 
tatives, she’s currently in the studio 
finishing up tracks for what promises 
to be a dynamite album. Producer 
Dallas Austin says this album is going 
to make Monica a true superstar. 
“Monica is tremendously talented 
vocally and she has such a good spir- 
it. When she sings people feel where 
she’s coming from 

Monica says of working with Dal- 
“It was hard work, but he made it 
fun. He really made me feel the mean- 
ing of the songs and bring my own 
point of view in. 

The Boy Is Mine is going to be a 
career boosting album with Dallas 
Austin at the helm, so don’t let your 
copy sit on the record store shelves! 


> 
Keith David 
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The five finalists were chosen 
from a pool of 150 African Ameri- 
can filmmakers nationwide who 
submitted works of 30 minutes or 
less and were selected by ABFF 
curator, Warrington Hudlin. The 
awards will be presented at the 
Acapulco Film Festival, on Friday 
July 17 

The grand prize winner, will 
receive a development deal with 
HBO NYC Productions, one of the 
network's movie divisions. Two 
runners-up will receive internships 
with HBO NYC Productions. 

The finalists are Jeffrey Byrd 

reakdown.” 1998. 20 min- 
utes; Sheryl Lee Ralph — 
“Secrets.” 1997. 13 minutes; 
Christine Swanson —“Tw 
sons.” 1997.151/2 minutes; 
Eunene Williams e Bus 
Stop.”. 1998.71/2 minutes; Sandye 
Wilson — “So Many Things to 
Consider.” 1996; 10 ‘minutes. 
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ind indvidual 
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and is subject to federal, 


Taxes on prizes, if any, are the responsibility 


6. Acceptance permission to use winner's 
Fete vito tater ted by law. 7. Grand Prize 2): Trip 
‘Train Awards ceremony: Essence Festival; or the Black Entertainment Golf Tournament. Prize consists of round- tipcnech er tanepraon| (trom gateway cty near- 


pe hom), dle cospancy lsat or iae (3) igita, and 3500 cash 
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Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


INVITATION FOR BIDS 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 
FOR ANNUAL CONTRACTS FOR 
SUPPLY MATERIALS 
The Housing Authority of the City of Newark (NHA) will 
receive sealed bids for the following materials: 
REBID 


ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1998 AT 10: 00 A.M. 
98-B1242/2 

FAX MACHINE & LASER PRINTER SUPPLIERS 

Al bid packages shall clearly indicate the specific 
‘applicable bid number and will be addressed and 
received on the above dates by the Contracts Divis 
Housing Authority of the City of Newark, 57 Sussex 
‘Avenue, Newark, Now Jersey 07103 at which time and 
placo the bids willbe publicly opened and read aloud 


the above are 


‘address. Telephone: (201) 430-2356, 

Bid Bond: 

these bids. Bidders are required to comply with the 
mares of PL. 1975 c.127 Affirmative Action 


-ger NHA reserves the right to reject any or all bids in 
than two (2) bids ved at 


designated time of bid opening. The NHA reserves the 
right to reject any partial bids, and to award all or a por- 
tion of the award to one or more responsible bidders. 
No bid shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) days 
‘subsequent to the opening of bids without the consent 
of the NHA. 

HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 

ZINNERFORD SMITH 
INTERIM EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


$88.40 


LEGAL NOTICE 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF THE 


TOWN OF MORRISTOWN 


‘The Housing Authority of the Town of Morristown 
Invites sealed bids for the procurement ofthe folowing 
‘types of insurance coverages: 


Property Insurance Policy - Projects 
sa Pt 


ees Soman Poor P 


anord Gace tlapiny & & Umbrella Policies 
Bond Policy 
Directors & Officers Liability Policy 


‘The torm for all policies is October 1, 1998 to October 
1, 1999. The policies are bid as one (1) package. 

‘The bid opening date is September 11, 1998 at 11:00 
fa, oeno St fee ataia On of 
the m Housing Authority, 31 Early St., 


Morristown, “No. 


A copy of the bid is can be obtained at the 
‘aforementioned offices. SPECIFICATIONS WILL NOT 
BE MAILED, 


David Gardner, Exacto Decor 
town Housing Authority 
$66.30 


REQUEST FOR QUALIFIED 
DEVELOPERS 


PLEASANTVILLE 
HOUSING DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


The Casino Reinvestment Development Authority 


{or pre-construction, construction and marketing and 
inanintng Aetas sescciied willbe dolsopment 
ot up © 21 singlo famiy forsale Homes along Leeds 
and Mahlon Avenues in Piessantvilo, 
If designated as Qualified Developer, your firm will be 
je requirements of PL. 1975, 
©.127 (N.JA.C.: 1727) (Law Against Discrimination in 
Public Contracts) 
Copies of the Request for Proposals will be available 
from the CRDA offices beginning Wednesday, July 7 
Respondents are required to attend a mandatory pre- 
Pa > tele nl Goan) 17 a8 
‘AM at the offices of the CI 
Proposals must be received by the CRDA by 4:00 p.m. 
on Friday, July 31, 1998. No faxed proposals will be 
accepted. 


Questions are to be directed to: 
Ed Einhaus 

Director of Housing 

Casino Reinvestment 
Development Authority 

1014 Atlantic Avenue 

Atlantic City, NJ 08401 

(609) 347-0500 


HELP WANTED 
SALES 
Sales experience preferred 
We will train for advertising sales 
great growth opportunity 
must have transportation 
Send resume to: City News 
Attn: Advertising Dept. 
Box 191 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 


DEPUTY MANAGER 
ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Linder he general fecton of iha Towiahip Manger 

Manager will be responsible for the ongo- 
i development, monitoring and implementation of 
in. The overall 


Legal Notice 


Classified/Legals 


LEGAL ADVERTISEMENT 


RE T FOR PRI 


‘The Housing Authority of the Town of Secaucus, New 
Jersey will accept proposals for 
ji services for 
Grant Program (C.G.P) Project NJ39-PO83-70198. All 


with funds allocated under the Comprehensive Grant 
Program (C.G.P. 
The services that are requested will be as follows: 


1) Prepare plans and specifications to publicly bid: the 
installation of carpeting in the common areas 
($30,000.00) and replacement of waterclosets in the 
bathrooms ($20,000.00) at HUD project NJO83-001 
(the Elms"), repaving of eed lot ($14,000:00), 
replacement of hot water heaters in all units 
($47,500.00) and installation of carpeting in common 
areas ($30,000) at NJOB3-002 (“Rocco Impreveduto 
Towers), installation of vanities in bathrooms 
($39,500.00) at NJO83-008 (Kroll Heights). 

2) Prepare plans and specification within 60 days of 
executing the A/E contract. The documents must bo 
submitted and approved by the Authority prior to 
issuance of the bidding advertisement. 


3) Attend meetings of the Authority's Board of 
nd 


aro relevant to the completion of this project. 

4) Assist the Authority is reviewing bids submitted in 
response to the bidding documents and make a rec- 
‘ommendation to the Board of Commissioners on the 
lowest responsible bidders (including checking on the 
Contractor's references), 

5) Conduct a pre-construction meeting with the gen 
al contractor, at the project site, in order to review and 
discuss all obligations of the contractor, the architect 
and the Housing Authority 

6) Supervise the construction work in order to ensure 
that itis being completed in a satisfactory manner and 
in accordance with the contract documents. 

7) Review and approve all required submittals. 


8) (Conduct wacky job meetings, on ee, In order o 
and the quality of the work (maintain 

Job meeting minutos). 

9) Review and approve requisitions and change-orders 

submitted by the contractor. 

{0) Assist in cing out the project in accordance with 

the applicable program regulat 

11) Provide all services as specified in the Authority's 

standard form of A/E contract. 

Qualifications: 

1) Must be licensed in the State of New Jersey to pro- 

vide architecturaVengineering services. 

2) Must be approvable by the United States 

Deed out of Hosea te Liban pansiona 

provide these servi 

3) Should have previous experience providing these 

services on a similar scale. 

Proposal Submission: 

Al persons interested in submiting a proposal for tho 


posal based upon a flat fee. The following items saat 
be included in the proposal: 
1) Proposal Submission Sheet; 

2) Listing of similar projects that the firm has previous- 
ty compl 

3) Listing of references; 

4) Evidence that the firm is licensed in the State of New 
Jersey; 

5) An insurance certificate indicating that the firm has 
professional liability insurance. 

Proposals should be delivered to the Housing Authority 
of the Town of Secaucus, 700 County Avenue, 
‘Secaucus, New Jersey by 4:00 PM. On or before July 
23rd, 1998. 

The Housing Authority will evaluate all proposals 
to its “Competitive Proposal Evaluation 


advertise 


in the 


City News 


call 


908-754-3400 
Deadline is 


Thursday 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


Legal Notice 


System” All quotes for A/E thould be submit- 
oposal submission sheet. This 
sheet should be the first page of your proposal 


WILLIAM F. SNYDER 
Execut w 


$211.90 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP WANTED 


SECTION 8 TECHNICIAN 


Berkeley Township Housing Authority is seeking 


appl 
7, 1998 3:00 PM. The Berkeley Township Housing 
‘Authority is an Equal Opportunity Employer. Send 
resume to: Grace Thesing, Housing Manager, 44 
Frederick Drive. Bayville New Jersey 08721 or fax to 
(732) 269-7709. 


Sunday June 28, 1998 
Wodnesday Juy 1, 1998 
Sunday Juy 8, 1998 


INTERNS 


Full-time students with a 2.5 G.PA: and excellent 
communications skills who are interested in develop- 


xeroxing, faxing, scanning, filin 
phone calis. Some internships 


HELP WANTED 


Teacher/Educat 


HELP WANTED 


*PHOTOGRAPHER** 


wanted 


To write and edit a 4-page, monthly 
National Teacher’s Guide. At least two 


Freelance to cover event 
throughout New Jersey. Reimbursed for travel expens- 
es. Must be responsible. Developing not necessary. 
We supply fiim. Wiling to work with new photogrphers. 
‘Send resume and preferred work hours to: 

City News Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


years of teaching necessary, 
preferably grades 6 and up. 


Send resume to: Y Teacher’s Guide 


O. Box 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 


FREELANCE WRITERS 


Froolance writers are needed to cover newsworthy 
material. Send your resume to City News, Atin: Glenda 
Mattox, PO. Box 191, Plainfield, NJ 07061 
Experience required. Must have your own transporta- 
tion 


Newspaper delivery routes 


**Graphic Designer** 
‘Must have some knowledge QuarkXpress and 
Photoshop on PC or MAC platiorms and have two 
years experience working with Newspaper layout 


PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


SUBSCRIBE 
to the 


b 


HELP WANTED 


SEND YOUR 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
TO CITY NEWS 


t o 


CALL TODAY FOR 
OUR LOW, LOW 
RATES 
908-754-3400 | 


1994 HONDA CIVIC EX 


sors a Human Fesouce Prowoona wih a 3 #1 African-American 5. SPEED 
eda Training, Total au “Managemen available throughout A N.J $ 

Stong Verbal and writen communtaton sis, Diy New Jarsoy. Newspaper in N.J. FULLY LOADED 
AnA, aed he aby E work DAOI PROOFREADER call SUNROOF 
Salary range 73,416.00 - 92,486.00. Apply Township | | | Proofreaders aro invited to submit your resume 1o Jan p CHERRY RED 
Girne Moncia A oroko Soe pa Johnson at City News, P.O. Box 191, PI kd, NJ City News 

Mer an Egua! Operum Aima | | | OH 537919059 8 rures va CITY NEWS Call 908-755-4711 
Acton Employer. (908) 754-3400 a eee 
Ise 

` : | 
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Historical 
research 
, grants 
awarded 


TRENTON—The New Jersey 
Historical Commission has awarded 
sixteen grants totaling $116,213. 
Fourteen of the awards were for pro- 
jects submitted at the Commission’s 
February application deadline and 
two were special awards for projects 
of statewide importance. 

The Commission’s grants assist 
research, publications, media pro- 
jects, conferences, conservation, 
exhibitions, oral history projects, 
teaching projects, and other activi- 
ties. Grants awarded in this round 
will support a variety of projects, the 
expansion of a web site of historical 
sources and instructional materials 
for high school students and their 
teachers, research on slaves in New 
Jersey, and the preservation of a 
defunct newspaper. 

Recipients and descriptions of 
specific projects include: 

Hunterdon Central Regional 
High School, Flemington 
(Hunterdon County). $7,900 to 
expand a website of historical 
sources and instructional material 
for high school students. The project 
is a collaborative effort of 
Hunterdon Central Regional, 
Spotswood, Bridgewater-Raritan, 
and East Brunswick High Schools, 
Rutgers Special Collections and 
Archives, and the Rutgers Scholarly 
Communications Center. 

Kenneth Marshall, Lansing, 
MI, $7,650 for dissertation research 
on the history of enslaved African 
Americans in the Somerset and 
Middlesex County area, focusing on 
resistance and survival strategies. 

Medical History Society of 
New Jersey, Princeton Junction 
(Mercer County). $2,432 for publi- 
cation of a directory of resources in 
New Jersey repositories pertaining 
to the history of the health sciences. 

r] luseum, Newark 
(Essex County). $8,000 to support 
conservation work on an important 
19th-century painting by Oliver 
Tarbell Eddy, portrait of the four 
ira children of William Rankin, 


Newark Public Library, 
Newark (Essex County; statewide 
importance). A special award of 
$22,000 to continue the preservation 
microfilming of the Newark 
Evening News morgue collection, a 
unique source of information for 
researchers of local, state, or region- 
al history. 


Minority studies bill 
passes assembly 


TRENTON—The Assembly 
approved legislation that would 
establish a two-year legislative com- 
mission to study the social and eco- 
nomic status of minorities in New 
Jersey. 

The measure (A-1237) is spon- 
sored by Assembly Democratic 
Leader Joseph V. Doria Jr. (D- 
Hudson) and Assembly Speaker Jack 
Collins (A-Salem). 

“African Americans, Latinos, 
Asians, and Native Americans are 
routinely denied access and opportu- 
nity to jobs, schools, and housing,” 
said Doria. “This, consequently, has 
made it very difficult for minorities 
to progress from a disadvantageous 
social status and enter America’s 
mainstream. “Doria’s measure would 
establish a two-year legislative study 
commission—the Commission on 
the Status of Minorities—that would 
be responsible for assessing the cur- 
rent status of social and economic 
opportunities available to ethnic and 
racial minorities. The 20-member 
commission would be made up of 
four legislators and 16 public mem- 

TS. 
In the commission’s first year, 
the members would be responsible 


for reviewing current literature and 
statistical data on ethnic and racial 
minorities, interviewing experts, hir- 
ing consultants, holding hearings and 
cataloguing 
and invento- 
rying exist- 


This commis- 


ing public sion will help 
and private . . 
resources Oring to light 
aimed at 

providing MANY of the 
social and social and 
economic i 
opportuni- economical 
ties to the 

te com, ODStacles that 
munities of continue to 
color. In its . 

second year, hinder our 
the commis- - o ps 

sion would minority com- 
then create a munities 
comprehen- d 
sive data- 


base using 
the compiled information. 

The database would be made 
available to the public, to state and 
local agencies, and to non-govern- 
mental organizations, particularly 
those representing the state's 


African-American, 
Native American 


Asian, Latino and 
At 


New human services 
commissioner named 
by Governor Whitman 


TRENTON—Gov. Christie 
Whitman nominated Michele Guhl 
e become the state’s next 


the end of its two year term, the com- 
mission would be responsible in issu- 
ing a report containing its findings 
and recommendations. 

“This commission will help 
bring to light many of the social and 
economical obstacles that continue to 
hinder our minority communities,” 
said Doria. 

According to the 1990 census, 
New Jersey’s unemployment rate for 
African-Americans and Latinos con- 
sistently exceeds twice that of 
whites. The mean household income 
for whites is nearly $54,000, but for 
blacks it is closer to $35,000 and for 
Latinos it is closer to $36,000. Only 
five percent of the state’s white pop- 
ulation lives below the poverty line. 
By contrast 19 percent of blacks and 
19 percent of Hispanics live below 
the poverty line. 

The same census report showed 
that more than 25 percent of the 
state’s white population hold a bach- 
elor’s degree or better. But only 13.6 
percent of blacks and 10.8 percent of 
Hispanics have such college degrees. 

The measure now heads to the 
Senate for consideration. 


Legislation consolidates student 
assistance into one authority 


TRENTON—The Assembly 
passed legislation sponsored by 
Assembly Democratic Leader Joseph 
V. Doria Jr. that would consolidate all 
student assistance functions under a 
new authority. The bill (A-2217) 
would merge the various student 
assistance functions of the Office of 
Student Assistance, the Student 
Assistance Board and the Higher 
Education Assistance Authority into a 
new agency, the Higher Education 
Student “Assistance Authority 
(HESAA). 

“This would create one-stop 
shopping for New Jersey’s college 
students,” said Doria (D-Bayonne). 
“By consolidating these three sepa- 
rate entities into one, New Jersey 
would trim excessive government and 
streamline a highly bureaucratic sys- 
tem.” 


Eighteen members would be 
appointed to a governing board for 
the authority. The members of the 
board would include: the State 
Treasurer, the chair of the 
Commi: on Higher Education, 


Highway 
pedestrian 
safety study 
underway 


ELIZABETH—The Union 
County Board of Chosen 
Freeholders has announced plans to 
conduct a pedestrian safety study in 
the Union and Springfield sections 
of Route 22. Union County has 
received a $48,000 federal grant to 
conduct the study, and has agreed 
to match it with $12,000 of county 
funds. 
“It is no secret that the Union 
and Springfield sections of Route 
22 can be very dangerous, particu- 
larly because of the center medi. 
an,” said Freeholder Donald 
Goncalves, of Elizabeth. The 
Freeholder Board has been con- 
cerned with the number of pedestri- 
ans who attempt to cross the high- 
way.” 

The study will examine the 
dangers of pedestrian access to 
Route 22 from a variety of direc- 
tions and will look for possible 
solutions. In some cases, employ- 
ees who use mass transportation 
impacts the economic development 
of that area, employment opportu- 
nities for full and part-time workers 
in stores and future development of 
highway businesses, he said. 

This study is an example of the 
ways Union County has aggressive- 
ly sought grants and other funding 
opportunities,” said Daniel P. 
Sullivan, Chairman of the Board of 
Chosen Freeholders. “The county 


will conduct a $60,000 study on a 
very important topic by laying out 
only $12,000.” 

The county’s economic devel- 
opment office expects to conduct 
the study later this year. 


eee 


the chair of the board of directors of 
the Equal Opportunity Fund, five rep- 
resentatives from institutions of high- 
er education (one from Rutgers, one 
from either the New Jersey Institute 
of Technology or the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New 


Jersey, one from the county college 
sector, one from the state college sec- 
tor, and one from the independent 
lege sector), two students from 
different institutional sectors, seven 
public members (one must be from a 
party with a lender agreement with 


HESAA), “ 

doa ee The board 

executive ; 

director of MOT only will 

HESAA. represent the 
: S 

board not interests of 

only will 


the schools, it 
will represent 
the interests 
of students as 
well. 


represent the 
interests of 
the schools, 
it will repre- 
sent the 
interests of 
the students 
as well,” 
said Doria. 
“New Jersey values the needs of our 
greatest resource, our young people. 
These young adults deserve to partic- 
ipate in this proc 
SAA has the authority to issue 
bonds and other notes, administer all 
state higher education loan and grant 
programs, be the primary state 
agency for the administration of non- 
campus based federal and state grant 
and scholarship programs, and per- 


Elizabeth wins 
HUD award 


ELIZABETH—Housing and 
Urban Development Secretary 
Andrew Cuomo recently honored 
Elizabeth with the John J. Gunther 
Blue Ribbon Practices award for out- 
standing management of programs 
funded by HUD. 

Cuomo announced the award to 


Elizabeth at 

amecing of The Gunther 
ul 

Conference Award hon- 
of Mayors 

we orsistate and 
Nd local 
Gunther governments 
Award hon- 

onstaeana “hat do the 
local gov- best job 
ernments pg 
that do the administering 
best job 

administer- 1UD-funded 
ing HUD- 

| ies programs. 
grams to 

expand the supply of affordable 


housing, create jobs, strengthen local 
economies, fight housing discrimina- 
tion, reduce homelessness, increase 
home ownership and accomplish 
other goals to improve life in 
America’s communities. 

“Elizabeth is doing an excellent 
job working in partnership with 
HUD) and can serve as a national 
model,” Cuomo said. “We are calling 
attention to the good work Elizabeth 
is doing because we want to help 


ity News is now on the air... 
Listen every Wednesday for a wrap up of the week’s events 


“The Spirit Connection” with Herman Amis 


WSPW/1170 AM 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


communities around the country 
learn from its success.” 

Elizabeth was named a Gunther 
award winner for its work in creating 
suitable living environments. Thi 
City of Elizabeth Department of 
Neighborhood Services, in collabo= 
ration with the Elizabeth Police 
Department and the Municipal 
Court, designed and implemented 
Juvenile Curfew program aimed at 
reducing incarceration and deterring 
crime. 

“The City of Elizabeth takes 
great pride in its award-winning 
Department of Neighborhood! 
Bollwage said. “We are 
continuing to build on our successes 
each year, and the best is yet to 
come.” The program combines 
enforcement of the juvenile curfew 
ordinance with a counseling compo- 
nent that emphasizes education, 
vocation training, employment 
placement and substance abuse pre- 
vention. 

HUD helped states, towns and 
cities around the nation learn from 
the successes of the communities 
winning Gunther Awards this year by 
inviting officials from all communi- 
ties winning Gunther Awards to 
attend a conference June 29 -July 2 
in Charlotte, NC. Officials from 
other communities are also invited to 
attend, Winners discussed their best 
programs at the conference in an 
effort to help more localities imple- 
ment successful programs of their 


form audits and reviews of state grant 
and scholarship programs and federal 
pipea ealrequired under federal 
law. 


N Seles e gl 


measure will prove more efficient and 
effective for the residents of our 
state.” 


of the Department 
or Human Services. Guhl currently 
serves as Deputy Commissioner of 
the department and the Director of 
the Division of Youth and Family 
Services. 
“Michele Guhl will make an 
extraordinary addition to the 


Cabinet,” the Governor said. “She 
has a proven “Michele 
track recor 
and a remark- Guhl will 
able under- 
standing of make an 
human service 4 
ae extraordi 
“Michele nary addi- 


brings to this 
jobaveryspe- tion to the 
cial combina- . 

tion of man. Capinet, She 


agement skills has a proven 
and a full ig 


understanding record and 

f i 

heeds” the @ remarkable 

gayernen Gnderstand- 
“ s h e ing of human 

began her 

career at the service 

local level and PR Be. 

experienced 

firsthand the Gov. Whitman 


rewards and 
frustrations of 
providing services to those in need. 
Needless to say, these experiences 
have served her well,” Gov. 
Whitman said. 

“Her achievements in helping to 
turn around the beleaguered 
Division of Youth and Family 
Services speak volumes about her 
talents and abilities. 

“I can think of no one more 
qualified to take the reigns at the 
Department of Human Services,” 


the Governor said. 

Guhl received her undergradu- 
ate degree from Drew University 
and holds a masters degree from 
William Paterson College. She pre- 
viously served as Deputy Chief of 
Staff and Cabinet Secretary for the 
Governor. 

Governor Whitman also recent- 
ly signed the following pieces of 
legislation: 

S-449, was sponsored by 
Senators Donald T. DiFrancesco (R- 
Middlesex/Morris/ 
Somerset/Union)and Ronald L. 
Rice (D-Essex) and Assembly 
Members Richard H. Bagger (R- 
Middlesex/Morris/Somerset/Union) 
and Wilfredo Caraballo (D-Essex), 
which provides $18 million in state 
funds to the New Jersey Economic 
Development Authority for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the acquisition, 
site preparation, design and con- 
struction of an infectious disease 
research complex in Newark. The 
‘grant will be made to the University 
Heights Science Park, a collabora- 
tive venture of Newark’s higher 
education institutions, the City of 
Newark, and private industry. The 
project is designed to harness uni- 
versity science and technology 
research as a force for urban and 
regional economic and community 
development. 

S-87, sponsored by Senators 
Joseph Palaia (R-Monmouth) i 
Pet Inversi 
Mercer/Middlesex) and RANY 
Members Louis Romano (D- 
Hudson) and Raul “Rudy” Garcia 
(D-Hudson), streamlines the hear- 
ing process in teacher tenure cases. 
The current system for the filing 
and processing of tenure charges 
can take two years. Under this bill, 
the system would take between six 
and seven months from the filing of 
written charges to come to a final 
decision. 


Maybe... 


CHATH; 


IAM: 
169 Main Streot™ 


CLARK: 
S6 Westfield Avenue" 
Bradlees Shopping Center* 
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INVESTORS 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 


DEAL: 
88 Norwood Avenue, PO. Box 227 


When you need money, 
come to our door. 
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Investors Savings Bank 


No one knows your situation better 
than you. You know what you need 
money for and how much you need. 
It’s really that simple. Maybe you 
want to purchase a new home. Or 
consolidate your bills into lower 
monthly payments. Maybe the home 
you own needs a new roof. Or you’d 
like to improve it in some other way. 
Maybe it’s time for a newer car. 


We have the money you need. 
Investors Savings Bank has money 
to lend at a price you can afford. If 
you're a home owner and would 
like to borrow money at a lower 
interest rate and with lower monthly 
payments, talk to the professionals 
at Investors. 
We could make the difference 
between living on a difficult budget 


and having extra cash in your pocket. 


1-800-252-8119 


e Mortgages e Refinancing e Rates and terms to fit your budget 
e Equity loans e Equity lines of credit e Possible tax advantages 
+ Home owner consumer loans e Personal service 


Applications are available at your neighborhood Investors Savings Bank office. 
For more information, contact our Loan Origination Department toll free: 
www.hsh.com/Ishow/investorsavings.html 
hy 
g 
Borrow frem the best! 
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